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ROVEMENT. 


BY T. W. LAMPHIERD, A. M. 


Taz law of the universe is progression. In 


obedience to it everything moves on, either 
The 
glid granite gradually crumbles into dust, 


jn an increasing or decreasing series. 


The tall oak of the forest is first a tender 
shoot, then a green sapling, till at last, under 
the genial influence of warmth and moisture, 
it becomes stately in its maturity; and if 
permitted to remain unmolested, it as gradu- 
ally decays, to afford nourishment to others. 
So the human body is first seen in all the 
helplessness of infancy, then in the freshness 
and beetty of youth, then in the full strength 
of manhvod; till old age steals on apace, im- 
pairing its beauty, wasting its freshness, and 
destroying its strength till in the grave, 
man’s second cradle, it turus again to dust. 
Memory, imagination, judgment, and reason 
have also. their infancy and youth, and, if 
properly cultivated, reach not only a definite 
point of perfection, but progress in strength 
80 long as man can witness their manifesta- 
tons through the unimpaired bodily organs. 
And when the spirit leaves the body, if disci- 
plined in virtue, it progresses in knowledge 
toall eternity. The Word of God assures 
ws this same Jaw exists in the moral, as in 
the mineral, vegetable, animal, and intellec- 
tual world, 

In allagesof the world the same law has 
been manifest in those combinations of in- 





dividuals which we eall societies. By con- 
sulting the page of history we find that so- 
ciety in its infaney is very different from 
society in its manhood. Men seem to have 
herded together, in the early ages, by a sort 
of instinct, for mutual protection and com- 
fort. Their physical wants soon became 
fewer than the means of supply. Hence 
moments of leisure were found, which, by 
the natural contact of mind with mind, were 
by degrees devoted to mental improvement. 
Civilization, as a necessary consequence, 
followed, and kept pace with the progress of 
mental cultivation, and daily originated new 
wants, not solely of a physical, but princi- 
pally of an intellectual nature. Science and 
art followed in the track of civilization to 
supply these daily increasing wants. 

The nature of Society is such, and its un- 
limited improvement being so entirely de- 
pendant upon the cultivation of our intel- 
lectual and moral powers, our duty is plain. 
The present generation is bound to transmit 
to unborn millions the rich blessings which 
it now enjoys. Especially obligatory is it 
upon the younger members of the commu- 
nity to labor assiduously in the cultivation 
of their minds. Our fathers are rapidly 
passing away, and we must soon fill their 
places. We must bear the burdens, dis- 
charge the duties, and share the responsibili- 
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ties, as well as enjoy the blessings of society. 
We must be the pillars on which the super- 
structure must rest, and intelligence and 
virtue alone can would and fashion us for 
our respective places. Peculiarly applicable 
are these remarks to those who are engaged 
in Sabbath School instruction. From the 
station which they occupy in society and 
from the nature of the work committed unto 
them the duty of mental cultivation assumes 
an importance hitherto unnoticed. And 
when I reflect upon it, and consider its in- 
separable connection with the welfare of our 
country and the prosperity of our Zion, I 
indulge often, in momentary grief that our 
old and able writers do not more frequently 
lay this subject before the world. 

The young constitute the flower of the 
church, and as such they are beheld by the 
world. How desirable then, that they present 
to its view one deep, glorious phalanx, 
adorned with intellect and virtue. Second 
to the ministers of the gospel alone in rank, 
they are second to them only in influence 
and responsibility. To Sabbath school 
teachers are committed the children of the 
church, to train for elevated stations in so- 
ciety, and for the holiest office in the sanc- 
tuary. The Bible is their text book, they 
are to explain its laws, enforce its precepts, 
unfold its beauties, and recommend its love. 
The whole world is their field of illustration. 
To fit them for their calling, they need 
minds disciplined in the school of the pro- 
phets, hearts daily imbibing wisdom at the 


cross of Christ. 
Without soliciting the readers attention, 


further to this general view of the subject 
let me now direct his thoughts. 

1, To an enlightened understanding which 
is indispensibly necessary. So obvious is this 
requisition that it scarcely seems necessary 
to dwell upon it. Whatever other qualifica- 
tions we may possess, if we are destitute of 
this we shall be unable to effect any great 
and permanent good in any station in so- 
ciety. Without this we shall move along 
like a vessel with every sail set, and every 
pennon flying in the breeze, tut with no 
rudder by which to steer clear of rocks and 
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quicksands. This is that “ round-al i 
common sense,” for the destitution of yw). 
nothing can atone, and the loss of wi 
nothing can repair. It is judgment sly, 
that can teach us how to avail ourselyes 
the knowledge which we have acquired, We 
behold its exercise in every man who dis. 
charges with success the duties of life, 7) 
Sabbath school teacher manifests i; j; 
government and instruction of the eli). 
committed to his care. The artful poli; 
exhibits a specimen of judgment disciplined 
in the ranks of party. In every popu) 
speaker, also we may behold the exercia 

a well-trained judgment in the arrangene»; 
of his discourse, in the skilful manaven..: 
of his own feelings, and those of hi, ; 
ence, and in his taking advantage of the yer 
moment or circumstance hest adapted « 
make them accord with him in his sien: 
and feelings. That the reasoning poves 
should be duly cultivated appears 
from the fact that no one can maintain y 
permanent influenee over men without the: 
exercise. He should be able to couvi 
them that his understanding has been sf 
ciently cultivated to enable him to dises 
and expose the errors as well as the fillicis 
of his opponents and that he is able to stand 
erect upon the field of argument. Unless le 
can do this he can have no confidence in 
himself, and no expectation of usefulness. 
An age of intensity and debate will discov 
his defects. He will be unable to comman/ 
attention, and will be compelled to leave the 
field without even covering his retreat. 

2. The power of analysis is, likewise 4 
necessary requisite. By this I mean tle 
faculty of perceiving and exhibiting the ma 
privciples upon which every science avd 
every system depends. By analysis evey 
disguise and ornament is stripped off, avd tle 
naked thought displayed; a process ani. 
gous to that which a skilful anatomsst 0+ 
in obtaining a good skeleton. The halt « 
analysis is necessary to assist us in our niet 
tal operations, and to enable us fully to 
amine any subject. It is of great se“ 
also in reading. This power is an i 
pensable qualification for a teacher. | 
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whole process of instruction is to advance 
from principles to facts, and to deduce prin- 
ciples from facts. Who can teach another 
what he himself has not learned? Who can 
make that plain to another of which he 
himself has but an imperfect conception? 
Especially incumbert is it upon every young 

















person, at the present day, to analyze the 
great subject of diseussion among us, that | 
from just premises he tay arrive at those | 
conclusions which shall show him the duties | 


. . | 
which they must be discharged. How nu-| 


merous and momentous are the questions 
which now agitate the community, and how 
great and sacred the interests which they 


involve! Now indeed, is the time for men 
to think and act for themselves, and to take 
their own individual responsibilities. The 
latter rest upon them, however they may 
neglect to do the former! Who will weigh 
even the political responsibilities of the 
young men of this generation? Who that 
loves his country, will doubt the propriety 
of becoming acquainted with politics? I 
mean not party politics, but politics as a 
science embracing the theory of government 
—the duties and powers of rulers and sub- 
jects—the protective and banking systems— 
the commercial and agricultural interests of 
the community—and all those questions 
which vitally affect the welfare of nations 
and the existence of republics. Who will 
siy these subjects can be investigated with- 
out analyzing them? No one. My sheet 
being now full, I will close this article with 
apromise of writing another communica- 
tion on this subject for the Miscellany. 
Rose, September 9th, 1852. 








BEAUTIFUL SENTIMENT. 

Aman without some sort of religion is at 
besta poor reprobate, the foot-ball of desti- 
ny, with no tie linking him to infinity and 
to the wondrous eternity that is within him; 
buta woman without it is even worse—a 
fame without heat, arainbow without color, 





‘ lower without perfume. 


A man may, in some sort, tie his frail hopes 
and honors with weak, shifting ground-tac- 
kle to his business of the world; but a wo- 
man, without that anchor which they call 
faith, is a drift and a wreck. A man may 
clumsily continue a kind of responsibility or 
motive, but can find no basis in any other 
system of right act on than that of spiritual 
faith, A man may craze his thoughts and 
his brain to thoughtfulness in such poor 
harborage as fame and reputation may 


required at his hauds, ard the manner in | stretch before him; but a woman—where 


can she put her hope in storms, if not in 
heaven? 

And that sweet trustfulness, that abiding 
love, and endearing hope, mellowing every 
scene of life, lighting them with pleasures 
radiance, when the world’s cold storms break 
like an army with smoking cannon, what can 
bestow it all buta holy soul-tie to what is 
stronger than an army with cannon? Who 
that has enjoyed the love of a God-loving 
mother, but will echo through with energy 
and hallow it with a tear? 


SPIRITUAL EXISTENCE AND 
COMMUNION. 





BY MARY. 


Fervriry, how boundless the theme !— 
how unutterably dear the thonght of living 
on through the ceaseless ages of eternity !— 
Can finite man comprehend infinity; or 
mind contemplate its own eternal expan- 
sion, when like a winged spirit it shall soar 
above this earth and bathe its wearied wings 
in light resplendent and eternal, without 
being lost in a complexity of aspirations ? 


Could I but lift the sacred vail ; could 
I divest myself of mortality, and think of 
that which is immortal ; dwell but one mo- 
ment in the divine light of that Heavenly 
clime, and feel the divinity within me—the 
gift of inspiration ; I might dare to breathe 
the language of the soul and paint the rap- 
tures of the spirit’s communion. But I 
must bear, with my fellows, the trammels of 
earth ; and it is not mine to hold to mortal 
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eye the mirror of their purified being. The | night watehings has not had the suijs3_ 
poet has said : turbed by visitations from the spip;.. 
Yes! oft have our lone aud weeping y),;. 


“ When coldness wraps this suffering clay, 
Oh! whither strays the immortal mind ?” changed to smiles of gladness—oji jj) t 
departed, hallowed those moments, ; 
an “angel touch” and spirit-suilo, ; 
cred our lonely hours, and left thei; 


and thousands of hearts have united with 
his to know the destiny of our immortal 
part, I would go into no deep metaphysi- 
cal research conceruing the spirit; yet who 
is there who could not lay his hand upon his 
bosom and say, there is that within me which 
throbs with wild, tumultuous emotion, yet 
unspeakable! Are these the throbbings of 
the mortal part ? Nay there are the inward 
workings of the spirit! Who can define 
them? yet who hus not watched a star at 
even until, losing his indentity, its glimmer- 
ing beauty has lead him to another, a brigh- 
ter, a holier world: who in the whispering 
gale, the murmuring rill or the thousand 
streams of nature’s ever-tuneful lyre, has spirit? 
not echoed a silent response and turned from | , Yes; the earth mas angels tho’ their for 
earth to Heaven ? Yes! this is the whisper- moulded 
ing of the spirit—this is the soul’s own] But of such clay as fashions all below; 
peculiar language. Tho’ harps are wanting, and bright pinions | 
However imperfect the ideas of the nature | We know them by the love-light ou their bn 
of the spirit’s essence, the doctrine of its} And cannot mortal man hold commu 
existence has ever been acherished one. It | eyen more sacred than this? Can he oi: 
has been the fondest theme of all ages, how- | joy sweet converse with God, who is as»iv' 
ever rude, from the metempsychosis of the | Ay, who that has knelt at the holy altar o! 
heathen, to the doctrines of the New Church | prayer, and felt that angels tuned their hans 
concerning the spirits of the departed, hover- | anew, as he poured out his soul in hol) 
ing around us, smiling sweetly and approv- | cents to the Lord, and that seraplis swg 
ingly on our good, and with the same gen- | happier strains; who has pot known tt 
tleness reproving our evil; yet still ever| for a time his spirit left its earthly taben- 
communing and existing with the living.| cle and rested in the bosom of its Go.'- 
It is the spirit which lights the first smile of | Who that has felt the bliss of such comm: 
innocence, and shines in the last gaze of| nings could deny the existence of the spirit, 
departing age ; and its flight to “God who| and its fellowship with God? And wlo 
gave it,” which leaves the temple cold, chill | could open the lids of the sacred volume — 
and inanimate. Yet, what is the spirit’s | drink in its beauties and not feel that le had 
existence? It is the radiance of Heaven | tasted food far sweeter than the nectar al 
resting for a while on the darkness of earth | ambrosia of the gods? Whose sou! lias 0” 
and lighting for a brief space its gloomiest | been refreshed with the dew drops of > 
recesses ; and its communion the holy inter- | mon’s wisdom and had written on bis hes" 
change of love, with other purified exis-| with “a pen of iron and the point of a dias 
tences. “Millions of spiritual creatures mond,” the lamentations of the mourUilg 
walk the earth unseen :’”? and who for one} propbet? Whose heart has not vim 
moment would throw aside the pleasing | with ecstasy at the inspired songs of the rp 
thought? Who in the loneliness of mid-* turous visions of Isaiah? and what (“"* 


ing influence on our souls. Nor ; 
tread a fairy clime or bask in the |{.)y 
enchanted realms, but press the soi 1 
our own sweet world, and many ; 
flower would breathe in its fragra,) 

ty itself, and tell, in the blending I 
its tints, that earth holds much that is py... 
much that is spiritual. Or who has yol . 
met a kindred soul on earth and co. 
with such? who has not felt the marie 
angel smile, and in a heart whose ex 
throbbing lives in unison with his 
felt the sweet communion of spirit \ 
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hE eae . > ‘ 
tian would give up this communion with 
the spirits of the “just made perfect?”?— 
Who would not sit by the side of the Apos- 
tles or kneel at the feet of Jesus and catch 
the holy ‘words, as they fell, like drops of 
pearls, or gashed like healing waters from 
the lips of Bethlehem’s child? It were a 
acrilege to call this aught but spiritual com. 
munion, 80 pure, so elevating so holy in its 
influence ! 

But this earth is not the soul’s resting- 
place. There is a period when it must throw 
aside its fetters and ascend to that brighter 
world above. It is there the souls of the 
releemed and purified meet as one conge- 
nial band—there is the brightest existence— 
there the sweetest communion. 

[Zadies’ Parlor Annual. 


I DO SO LOVE PICTURES. 


BY MRS. M, A, DENISON, 


“T do so love pictures,” exclaimed a sor- 
row-stricken women, smiling in the midst of 
tears that we had caught her shedding over 
alittle child’s picture-book; “even these rude 
simple illustrations affect me now as readily 
as they did when I was a very ‘wee’ girl.— 
Indeed more; for you have found me senti- 
mentally erying over these coarse and hard- 
ly explainable prints.” 

She wiped the tears away from her mild 
grey eyes, and bent her head again to the 
little book. “Here,” said she, pointing to 
the figure of a nurse laying a baby in its 
father’s arms; “nine such have I borne on 
my bosom; frail, beautiful things, with eyes 
that told me all I wished to know, long be- 
fore the soul found vent between the little 
lips of coral. Gabrielle was the first; my 
heart was bound up in her; they deemed 
het an angel, and truly, truly, for the Lord 
that gave her called her back home in a few 
short months; but she was so heavenly, that 
this old home seemes sacred, because she 
smiled into being here. Isa—dear little 
lughing Isadore—hung her golden harp 
next on the willow of our sad hopes, and 





passed away, singing, ‘Oh, sweet Jerusalem 
oh, my sweet Saviour-Father !” so lightly 
and happily amid her pain, that our tears 
were more sacredly joyful over her little dead 
body, than were our smiles when she was 
first laid in my arms. 

Eddy with curls like  silver-flakes, and 
eyes of blue, took the next deep hold on 
our love; he was so gentle-tempered and un- 
earthly beautiful, that it did not seem a sin 
to worship him, and so we set him up in the 
holiest niche of the heart; but God crum- 
bled the idol, and at His voice the gentle 
child, with all his angelic loveliness faded in 
darkness, till but the pedestal stands, bear- 
ing only his dear footprints. 

Then Alice and Lilly, my twins that lived 


just long enough to dance over the fields, 


and gather handfuls of the old-fashioned 
buttercup that poetry of flowers to the child; 
who used to sleep with both little heads up- 
on my bosom, both little hands locked to- 
gether; with lips and cheeks, and veined 
eyelids, and fair light locks, and smiles, 
even in dreams, so much alike, that one 
seemed to the other as the shadow of a rose- 
bud in clear water will seem to the bud 
itself. 

They sleep in one coffin; and innocent 
fingers scattered roses over brow and upon 
bosom, and there was great grief at their 
burial. 

Here is another little picture—*Giving 
away the bride.’ That recalls Mary—the 
true, timid gentle-hearted;Mary. I agonized 
over the cradle for her life, when the frail 
baby-form was shaken by the breath of dis- 
solution; and God spared her untilI gave 
her away at the alter; I didnot know I was 
giving her to death. She never lived to press 
the lips of her first-born, when all the gol- 
den wealth of hope, of new affections, of 


joyous young mother-life, was showering at 


her feet, she passed into heaven, whispering 
“For me todie is gain—yes,” folding her 
white fingers, and lifting her holy eyes, 
“great gain.” 

Pardon me if I weep; there were three 
more. Agnes, the sainted, who from her iu* 
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fancy held converse with silvery-haired men, 
and told them such things of heaven ,as are 
some times put into the “mouths of babes 
and sucklings.” She slept in peace before 
she reached the age of ten years; and many 
a minister of God followed her tojthe,sacred 
place of burial. And cven as I felt that 
her pure spirit might then be floating above 
around me, I could not but exclaim, though, 
I heard the creaking of the coffin,” as; they 
lowered it in her grave, “Blessed be God 
for the loan of that angel; I deserved not 
the gift.’ 

“Ellis and Harry you knew;” and for a 
moment her sobs came thick and fast; but 
she recovered self-possession, and pointed 
to a little engraving of a river, a boat, and 
some wild, rocky scenery. 

“My beautiful Ellis perished while striving 
to save the life of his comrade’s only sister. 
It is all before me now : thestifled voiees at 
the door, the thrilling exclamation of gath- 
ered neighbors, the howling of Fido, his pet 
dog ; that sickly faintness that seemed to 
dissolve my very soul ; that awful shudder- 
ing of the nerves, that irresistible desire to 
look forth and the hand on my heart, and 
the voice in my spirit holding me back—it 
is all before me now! 

My poor husband, besought me to move, 
to weep, to speak but I could not. Had the 
fate of an empire depended upon the shed- 
ding of one tear, I eould not have shed that 
tear. 

Well, it is all over; Ellis has laid in his 
little grave for fifteen years, and my Harry, 
the only bey { raised to manhood, lies to- 
day where the ocean sighs an eternal requi- 
em, as it sweeps above his lifeless body.’’ 

She sobbed slightly;—the sob was echoed. 
I turned my head, and shall I ever forget 
the thrill that struck through my whole 
frame. Notten paces off stood a tall young 
man with tears upon his dark lashes, and 
his black eyes glistening. Hope was pain- 
ted upon his cheek, his arms were raised, his 
form swayed forward, and that holiest 
of earthly names trembled on his lips. 

T could not forbear grasping the hand of 





my friend ; 1 was wild with mingled a Dies 
hensions and joy. She too turned, and wit 
a shriek thatunlocked the fountain of ; 
tears, exclaimed, “Harry, Harry, my boyy, 
boy!’? andin another moment was locked 
closely within his arms. 

Oh, that scene !—I have tried again apg 
again—I cannot portray it. Language js 
faint, feeling inadequate. It was one of 
those blisses that compensate for years of 
anguish, 

Why should I prolong my sketch, save tp 
say that young L is the staff and stay 
of hisaged mother; that he treated s 
with a reverancesuch as few parents can elici: 
that she is to him the light of his eyes, {) 
blessing of his fireside ? 

Ah! I shall never forget that hour of 
mingled pain and pleasure, when I heay! 
those simple words from the heart of my 
friend—“I do so love pictures |?" Dosiin 
Olive Branch. 

AMUSING CURE FOR DRUNKEY. 
NESS. 

The late Earl of Pembroke, who had many 
good qualities, but always persisted influ 
bly in his own opinion, which, as well as his 
conduct, was often very singular—thougi 
of an experiment to prevent the exhortatious 
and importunities of those about him. This 
was to feign himself deaf; and under pr- 
tence of hearing very imperfectly, he woull 
always form his answer by what be desired 
to have said. Among other servants was we 
who had lived with him from a child, and 
served him with fidelity and affection, till a 
length he became his coachman. Tliis maa 
by degrees got into a habit of drinking, for 
which his lady often desired that he miglt 
be dismissed. 

My lord always answered, “ Yes, indeed, 
John is an excellent servant.” 

“I say,”’ replied the lady, “he is continv 
ally getting drunk, and I desire that be 
might be turned off.’ 

“ Ay,” said his lordship, “he has lived 
with me from a child, and as you say a tile 


should not part as,” 
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John, however, one evening, as he was 
driving from Kingston, overturned his lady 
in Hyde Park; she was not much hurt—but 
«hen she cane home, she began to rattle to 
the Earl. 

« Here,” srys she, “is that beast of a John, 
so drunk that he can hardly stand; he has 
overturned the coach, and if he is not dis- 
charged, may break our necks!” 

“ Ay,” says my lord, “is poor John sick? 
Alas, 1 am sorry for him.”’ 

“Iam complaining,”’ said my lady, “ that 
be is drunk, and overturned me.’’ 

« Ay,” answered his lordship, “ to be sure 
he bas behaved well, and shall have proper 
advice.”? 

My lady finding it hopeless to remons- 
tte, went away in a pet; and my lord, 
ordering John into his presence, addressed 
him very coolly in these words: “ John, you 
know I have a regard for you, and «s long 
as you behave well, you shall be taken care 
of in my family; my lady tells me you are 
taken ill, and indeed I see that you can hard- 
ly stand; go to bed, and I will take care that 
you have proper advice. 

Jobn, being thus dismissed, was taken to 
bed, where, by his lordship’s order, a large 
blister was put upon his head, another be- 
tween his shoulders, and sixteen ounces of 
blood taken from his arm. John found him- 
elf next morning in a woful plight, and was 

on acquainted with the whole process, and 
the reason upon which it was commenced 

pie had no remedy, however, but to submit; 
for he would rather have incurred as many 
more blisters, than to lose his place, My 
ond sent very formally twice a day to know 
bow he was, and frequently congratulated 
yy lady upon John’s recovery, whom hé 
lirected to be fed with only water-gruel, and 

0 have no company but an old nurse. In 

vout a week, John having constantly sent 

ord that he was well, my lord thought fit 
0 understand the messenger, and said, he 

’s extremely glad that the fever had left 
im, and desired to see him. 

“Well, John,” says he,“I hope this is 

0 out over.’ 





“ Ay, my lord,”’ says John, I humbly ask 
your lordship’s pardon, I promise never to 
commit the same fault again.” 

“ Ay, ay,” says my lord, “ you are right; 
nobody can prevent sickness, and if you 
should be sick again, John, I shall see to it, 
though perhaps you should not complain; 
and I promise you shall always have the 
same advice, and the same attendance you 
have now.” 

“God bless your lordship,” says John 
“T hope there will be no need.” 

“So do I too,” says his lordship, “ but so 
long as you do your duty towards me, never 
fear, I shall do mine towards you.” 
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I was nurtured among the green leaves in 
an old decayed garden, on a sunny hill side, 
where the free winds of heaven fanned my 
brow, and the gentler breezes left daily their 
sweet kisses on my ruby lips. While aten- 
der bud, I modestly sought to hide beneath 
the rich foliage with which I was surround- 
ed; but when I had learned to love the sun- 
shine—when its warm beams bad reached 
my heart—I threw off the fetters with which 
I had been bound, and, gazing up into the 
blue sky, was lost in wonder and admiration: 
All through the long and sunny day I revel- 
led in the glorious sunbeams; and when the 
quiet even-tide came on, I bowed my head 
jn reverence and adoration, and my grateful 
orisons ascended on the zephyr’s breath to 
the great Supreme. 

The solemn night succeeded to the holy 
hush of twilight. I gazed around me: could 
Eden itself have been fairer? The glad, 
green earth, quiet and beautiful, was bathed 
in Luna’s silver beams; the tall grass bowed 
gracefully, as the night wind, with its musi- 
cal voice, swept by; and the stars, holy, pure, 
and exceeding fair, glittered and glistened in 
the azure robe by which heaven seems hid- 
den from view. “ Ah!’ thought I, “this 
world is indeed a lovely place!” and I 
glanced meekly upward; as I bowed again, 
methought a tear of gratitude lay upon my 
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heart. I turned to my sister flowers, who, 
more sensitive than myself, had folded their 
leaves with the sun, and their petals seemed 
to glow with a liquid light; as I gazed, it 
assumed the form of 4 pearl, decking the 
brow of the sleeping flowers. 

“ Ah!” said I, “ how can ye sleep amid so 
much beanty?” but, without heeding me, 
they slept on, while [ thanked God for the 
gentle dews which were falling thus, to re- 
fresh and invigorate us. And could [ but 
be grateful fur life, and the beauty with 
And what re- 
Yes, I could 





which I was surrounded? 
turn could I make? None. 
unfold my blushing leaves, and open my 
heart to the passer by! I could load the 
breeze with my fragrance, and refresh the 
hearts of earth’s weary wanderers with my 
odoriferous breath! 

Night passed away with her gentle queen, 
and the fair, bright stars which followed in 
her train. Morning came; a few faint 
beams of light in the East heralded its ap- 
proach: soon the Day-god arose from his 
couch of crimson and gold, and trod majes- 
tically the path assigned him by the Eter- 
nal, 

My sleeping sister flowers awoke, and a 
blush mantled their dewy leavesas they met 
his ardent gaze. We drank of night’s flow- 
ing uectar, and were again fanned by the 
zephyr’s breath; the sweet little birds sang 
their morning hymn on the branches above 
me: a gorgeous butterfly sought my slender 
stem on which to rest his weary wing; and 
soon a little bee came buzzing about, seeking 
for honey-dew. Methought I was perfectly 
happy; but alas! for earth’s happiness! 

A fair young girl came tripping by: I 
raised my head, and sought to please with 
beauty, and refresh with fragrance. She 
came to my side, and praised my unrivalled 
loveliness; then I sent her the most precious 
odor from my incense breathing heart. But 
in return she cruelly snapped my slender 
stem, and bore me away to her pleasant 
home. She placed me in a costly vase upon 
the mantel, and often comes to look upon 
her lovely rose, as she calls me, or to inhale 
my perfume; but she will not breathe it long; 
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[ pine for the tresh air, the glad < 4 . 


and the song of birds. Tam fidine yy): 
ing, dying: I shall soon cease ty » 

her heart; and then, perchance, «ho . 

me forth as a worthless thing; or perhans 
may press inv withered leaves bei woe 
pages of some favorite book, and hi 
memory with « pleasant, grateful (hough: 
If so, { die content—my mission js on.) 
[have given my fragrance to the bres; 
and ithas perchance been breathed by ¢! 
sands! 
of my heart for ner; and while [ brea 
will breathe but sweetness, and bless 
perfume. But I vo. Happy is he wh» ¢ 
say with me, I have accomplished the 
of my life—I have fulfilled the end of 
being.—Arthur’s Gazette. 


T have poured out the rich treas 





CORRUPT AMBITION, 

This is a spirit that aims at power, we: 
and distinction, without regard to the in 
est or happiness of others. Founded , 
tirely on self, it chills the kindly affect: 
of the heart, and ‘ poisens all the charities 
of life’ Unrestrained by principle, ani 
steady in the pursuit of its object, it tikes its 
character from circumstances and situation, 
and changes with every fluctuation of fo- 
tune. It is at one time ‘ Thersites, base in 
spirit, rude in manners, and turbuleat i 
tongue;’ at another, Achilles, insolent in ve- 
tory and furious in revenge, ‘ dragging the 
body of Hector round the walls of Try.’ 
When it seizes on vulgar and ignoble minds, 
it produces jealousy of power, eavy of 
wealth, hatred of excellence, and thirst for 
revolution and plunder. When united wih 
vanity and ignorance it forms ‘the dema- 
gogue, restless in spirit, hollow in hear, 
filled with imaginary consequence, blind 
merit, a despiser of knowledge, and like 
Salmoneus a contemner of the Gods.’ Whea 
it aims at power in revolutionary tims, 
by overturning ancient establishments, | 
forms the treacherous and desperate cousp'- 
rator—the dark unsocial intriguer, brooding 
over schemes of delusion and scenes oi b! 
with the mask of affability on his face, av¢ 


QUG 








‘ithe Puries gnawing at his heart. When 


siming at offices in elective governments, it 
pecomes the instrument cf popular passions, 
the organ of vulgar prejudices, and the crea- 
ture of the public breath, regardless of prin- 
ciples, and inconsistent even with itself. It 
sometimes anticipates and mistakes public 
opinion. When it attaches itself to genius 
and learning, without spirit, magnanimity, 
experience or principle, it forms the imposing 
theorist, the plausible pretender to superior 
knowledge, the bold experimenter on human 
happiness. Incapable of discerning what is 
useful he is continually dazzled with what is 
new; what he is unable to merit by great 
actions, he seeks to obtain by ingenious 
projects. Deluding and deluded he imputes 
his want of success not to the imperfection 
of hissystem, ‘ but to the obstinacy of man- 
kind? Cold and‘unrelenting, he is ready to 
overturn the settled order of society by way 
of experiment, and to sacrifice the interests 
of a nation to establish a theory. 

It isan unappeasable spirit—neither sa- 
tuted by suecesses, nor subdued by defeats. 
It animated ‘ Alexander when triumphant 
over the nations of the East; he wept for 
new worlds to conquer, and Marius threat- 
ening vengeance to Rome, when sitting soli- 
tary, destitute and deserted, on the ruins of 
Carthage.” This spirit destroyed the Am- 
phyctronic Council, and broke the Achzean 
League, Sparta proud of her antiquity, 
despising ecommerce, and served by slaves, 
chose rather to be a vassal of Rome than an 
equal in the Grecian, Confederacy. But she 
vas crushed by the power of her haughty 
mistress, after having submitted to be the 
base instrument of her intrigues. 


Has this destructive and polluted spirit 
been purified by time or enfeebled by age? 
Has the pretended diffusion of knowledge 
checked its rapacity, diminished its malig- 
uity, cured it of treachery and cruelty, soft- 
ened its ferocious and terrific features, or 
even inspired its'victims with a spirit of re- 
astance?» Look at Italy. The wonders of 
genius and taste are again seized by the 
‘rev hand of power? Paintings are torn 
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statues from their 


from their galleries aud 
pedestals ‘to adorn the palace of the Louv- 
re,” and in the boastful language of the 
plunderer of Europe ‘ there to remain forever.’ 
But at length the spirit of resistance has a- 
wakened. A lofty and unconquerable spirit 
—a spirit terrible to its oppressors. It encir- 
cles the ‘Irish patriot with a beam of glory, 
and irradiates even cruelty and revenge with 
the splendor of the virtues that surround 
them. The spirit of resistance is a conta- 
| gious spirit, Already the vations of Europe 
| are agitated by its influence, like the Sicilian 
| 8ea by the rockings of Etna. Shade of li- 
berty, Hope hails thee as the harbinger of 
that bright day when ‘the arm of the op- 
| pressor shall be broken,’ and ‘ he shall be 





brought low that troubleth the nations!’ 
Kino. 


MAN’S FOOD. 


What do men live upon? The answer 





| will be various enough. The Guacho, who 
in the wild pampas of Buenos Ayres, mana- 
ging his half wild horse with incredible 
dexterity, throws the lasso, to catch the Os- 
trich, the gnanace, or the wild Bull, con- 
sumes daily from ten to twelve pounds of 
meat, and regards it as high feast day when 
in any hacienda he gains a variety in the 
shape of pumpkin. The word bread does 
not exist in his vocabulary. The Irishman 
on the other hand, regales himself in careless 
mirthon his “potatoes and point,” after a 
day of painful labor, he who cannot help 
making a joke even to the name he gave to 
his scanty meal. Meat isa strange idea to 
him, and he is happy indead if, four times 
a year, he can add a herring to season the 
mealy tubers. The hunter of the prairie‘ 
lays low the Buffalo with sure bullet; and its 
juicy, fat-streaked hump, roasted between 
two hot stones, is to him the greatest of del- 
icacies. Meanwhile, the industrious Chinese 
carries to market his carefully fattened rats, 
delicately arranged upon white sticks, cer- 
tain to find a good customer among the epi- 
cures of Pekin; and his hot smoky hut fast 
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buried beneath the snow and ice, the Green- 
lander consumes his fat, which he has just 
carved, rejoicing overthe costly prize, from 
astranded whale. Here the black slave 
sucks the sugar cane, and eats his banana; 
there the African merchant fills his wallet 
with sweet dates. his sole sustenance in the 
long desert journey; and there the Siamese 
crams himself with a quantity of rice from 
which a European would shrink appalled. 
And wheresoever over the whole inhabited 
earth weapproach and demand hospitality, 
in almost every little spot a different kind ot 
fuod is set before us, and the “daily bread” 


offered in another form. 


FEMALES IN RUSSIA. 


Owing to the enormons consumption of 
the army, the female population of Russia 
greatly exceeds that of the males. Women 
are of little value; the bauks will only ad- 
vance money upon the male serfs, counting 
others asoverand above. We are at a loss 
for words to describe, without offense, the 
demoralizing effect of these things. The 
master—rot so often the lord as the agent or 
overseer, who tyranizes over the wretched 
people—enslaves his own brother, sells his 
sister, and often his daughters, into a servi- 
tude worse than death. The lash, the uni- 
versal punishment, or stimulant, is not spar- 
ed to woman. A French gentleman who 
was thrown into prison at Moscow, without 
a shadow of pretext. Day after day the 
wretched serfs, whose masters sent them to 
be flogged by the obliging police, were 
brought before the grating of his dungeon, 
to which he was drawn by some irresistible 
attraction—some spell of terror. The sights 
he witnessed and the sounds he heard, had 
such an effect upon his brain that he became 
nearly idiotic. One day, two young girls, 
milliners, scarcely twenty years old, were 
sent by their mistress to be flogged. They 
were torn witb the rod. “They writhed 
and shrieked for mercy. At the sight of the 
bleeding bodies of these unhappy girls 





whose sinews were laid open with ¢ ach 
stroke, the Frenchman could hardly keep 
himself from fainting. At length the flog 
ging ceased, but not until one of the girls 
fell, bathed iu blood, and dying to the earth.” 
Another traveler in Rewe, hearing one 
morning the cries of intenses suffering from 
a number of women who were being flogve: 
could not restrain his tears. The lady of ‘ 
house, finding him in this state, and not Une 
derstanding that the sights of such tormen:s 
could so move him, informed him that j; 
was entirely from kindness and atteutioy tp 
a stranger that she had ordered eight y of her 
servants to be flogged for neglecting t 
gather wild strawberries for his breakfast 
The last instance we can find space to give 
of the utter disregard for the rights of hu. 
manity in the treatment of the Russian po. 
pulation, is the forcible carrying off of young 
children. The Emperor sets the exam; le 
and carries off the children of the Poles and 
Jews by hundreds, in pursuit of a remone- 
less policy directed against the two races— 
‘The nobles carry off children, not only fur 
pleasure,’ says M. Michelet, “ but also as a 
means of speculation. We will cite as a 
example one who trained up whole troops 
of dancers, some of whom he exhibited in 
the theatres of Moscow, and sold others, a 
high prices, to those nobles who amused 
themselves with operatic performances in 
their own mansions.” We need do no mor 
to demonstrate the universal corruption and 
debasement that pervades society under the 
most perfect form of absolute governmect. 





DEATH AND SLEEP.—A PARABLE 


In brotherly embrace walked the Angelo! 
Sleep and the Angel of Death upon the earth 
It wasevening. They laid themselves dowa 
upon a hill not far from the dwelling of mea. 
A melancholy silence prevailed around, and 
the chimes of the evening bells in the disiaut 
hamlet, ceased. Still and silent, as was 
their custom, sat these two benificent gev! 
of the human race, their arms entwined wit 
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ge Angel of Sleep from his moss-grown 


iavisible grains of Slumber, The evening 
breeze wafted them to the quiet dwelling of 
the tired husbandman, enfolding in sweet 
sleep the inmates of the rural cottage, from 
the old man upon the staff, down to the in- 
ant in the cradle. The sick forgot their 
pain; the mourners their grief; the poor 
their care. All eyes closed. His task ac- 
complished, the benevolent angel of Sleep 
nid himself again by the side of his grave 
brother. 

“When Aurora awakes,’? exclaimed he, 
vith innocent joy, “ Men praise me as their 
fiend and benefactor. O what happiness, 
unseen and secretly to confer such benefits! 
How blessed are we to be the invisible 
mesengers of the Good Spirit! How 
beutiful is our silent calling’!’? So spake 
the friendly angel of Slumber. 

The angel of Death sat with still deeper 
nelancholy on his brow, and a tear, such as 
mortals shed, appeared in his large, dark 
eyes. “ Alas!” said he, “I may not, like 
thee, rejoice in the cheerful thanks of man- 
kind; they call me, upon the earth, their 
enemy and joy killer.’ “O, my brother,” 
vplied the gentle angel of Slumber, “and 
vill not the good man, at his awakening, 
recognize in thee his friend and benefactor, 
and gratefully bless thee in his joy? Are 
ve not brothers and ministers of one Fa- 
ther” As he spoke, the eyes of the Death 
Angel beamed with pleasure, and again did 
he two fiiendly genii cordially embrace 
cach other.—Kummacher. 


BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 








Ove fountain there in whose deep-lying 
vein has only just begun to throw up its silver 
crops among mankind—a fountain which 
vill allay the thirst of millions, and will 
five to those who drink from it, peace and 
y. Iris xvowLepce—the fountain of in- 








oxdial familiarity, and soon the shades of mankind; makes clear the vision; brings 
ai hered around them. Then arose | joys to his life, and breathes over his soul’s 
sight gal JOY 


destiny a deep repose. Go ,and drink there 


wach, and strewed with a gentle hand the | from, thou whom fortune has not favored, aud 


thou wilt soon find thyself rich. Thou may- 
est go forth into the world and find _ thyself 
everywhere at home; thou canst enjoy thy- 
self in thy own little chamber; thy friends 
are everywhere around thee; nature, anti- 
quity, he ® n, are accessible to thee! 
Freperika Bremer. 

[The above is but one, among the many 
beauties, which seem to flow with a natural 
ease and happy effect from the pen of this 
fair and truly gifted authoress.} 


THE RAPIDS OF THE ST. LAW- 
RENCE, 





Onty a few years have passed since the 
first attempt was made to “run the Long 
Sault’? by a steamer. Now all the rapids 
from Dickinson’s Landing, about forty miles 
below Ogdensburgh, to Montreal are passed 
over by the daily lines of steamers, and we 
think we can assert without fear or contra- 
diction, that the passage of the St. Law- 
rence from Kingston to Quebec is the most 
interesting of any known to the traveler— 
Those who have passed through the Lach- 
ine rapids will bear testimony to the truth- 
fulness of the following description, which 
we find in the last number of the Presbyte- 
rian, especially the appearance of the In- 
dian pilot while the boat is dashing through 
the troubled waters: 

Suootrxe tHE Rarrps.—But the rapids— 
or what is technically called “shooting the 
rapids,” i. e. going through them in the 
steamer, will be ample compensation for 
the trip; at least when you have once got 
safely through with the shooting. One or 
two of these rapids are from nine to twelve 
miles long, the current descending with 

great rapidity—in some of them, it is said, 

at the rate of twenty-five miles an bhour— 

so that the water is broken into quite a 

white capped sea and pitching as it does 

over ledges of rocks, makes a novel and not 





ectual cultivation--which gives health to 


altogether comfortable sort of river steam- 
boat navigation. 
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Whenever we approached one of them,/ Once more the Indian’s eye is ablaze ,»,. 
four men were stationed at the wheel in the | ry muscle in his face is working, and a the 
pilot’s house, the narrow sinuous, and tur- bows of the steamer droop for a fal] into the 
bulent channel requiring great power, and “ cellar,’’ as the French appropriately sin 
dexterity in managing the boat. In passing | the watery chasms bis tongue protrudes and 
the “split-rock” in the Cedar rapids, you | his whole face is like that of a man frenzig 
seem at one time to be dashing right on the Safely out of the “cellar,” we are jostled 
threatening ledges which are just apparent- | first to one side, then the other, still dashing 
ly but a few feet below the surface; but | down the boiling current, when a ~ iden 
just as you are making up your mind to the concussion careens the boat over, and “sh. 
catastrophe, the watchful pilot bas inter- has touched!” falls at once from the lips «f 
posed, and the gallant boat turns gracefully a dozen passengers who are anxiously |iot. 
aside, and glides swiftly and safely on her | ing down at the rocks just under the boy. 
way. but she has cleared the rocks, and the ey». 
Until very recently, the steamers were cussion was only from the angry waves, ap. 
not accustomed to go over the Lachine| Parently indignant that a presumptoo, 
rapids—the last passed before reaching Mon- | Samer should venture in the dowains 
treal—the passengers being sent fromcabeve where they hold their revels. 
them to the city by railway. Now, how- Another drooping of the bows and dese: 
ever, a practicable channel has been dis-| into a “cellar,” and another tossing aloy: 
covered, and the boats daily descend in safe- in all directions at once, and we are on 
ty even over the boiling torrents of the | more dashing steadily along fairly over th, 
Lachine. Just before entering this most | last of the rapids, and alike agreed amy 
difficult part of the river, an Indian pilot | the passengers, that we should not car « 
is taken on board from an Indian village on | go over the Lachine every day. Once «\- 
the shore. ly over, however, no one will ever regre‘ the 
beautiful and exciting spectacle he witnes. 
edin passing them. In ascending the rive 
the steamers avoid the rapids by means 
canals, 


The tall son of the forest—who has learn- 
ed the way through this seething labyrinth 
of water and rocks, in his frail canoe,— 
mounts to the pilot’s house, and, assisted by 
three or four other stalwart men, takes his 
place at the wheel, whilst another man gocs MECHANICS. 
aft and lays hold of the lever attached to a 
the rudder, so that in case of accident to the BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 
tiller ropes, there may still be a hand at the seine 
helm. A moment more, and the boat isrol-} Tere are yet those, we are sorry to 
ling and dashing forward on the unsteady | who have so little appreciation of what is 
current. The Indian pilot gazes down on really great and imperishable—for the a 
the pitching waters, as if he would penetrate | tect lives forever in the creation of Gu!’ 
their very depths, his eye fairly flashing fire.| own hand—that they imagine the wor! 
In an instant the eight hands are running | would jog on very well if there was nos! 
over the wheel like fingers over a well play- | thing as a trade, and no such Jaborer as 2 
ed instrument, and the tiller chains rattle as | mechanic. 
if they were all running away; the boat} But wait; the end is not yet. Educatio’ 
trembles for a moment, makes a_ heavy | not money, is the principle to be used in the 
plunge, then wheels gracefully round, and | enfranchisement of the working m2», the 
goes on her course. She has passed one of| lever that is yet to raise him above ' 
the shoots, and is moving off to find the en- | other class in point of nobility of wind 
trance to a new and worse one. tellect and person. 











MECHANICS, 


“There is great force of character displayed 


ia our sturdy “bone and sinew;” for the 
mechanic, in his rudest estate, is still a pow- 
eful example of what gigantic effort in the 
calling to which be has devoted his life may 
do, in suggesting thoughts, and fixing prin- 
ciples, that are too often found wanting iv 
the student and the scholar. 

Take one department of his labor; go to 
the ship-yard; let your eye rove from keel 
tomast-head, of the gigautic vessel, soon to 
tutte for supremacy with the deep. Is it 
not a mighty exhibition of the power of 
man? There is something almost sublime, 
nay, there is sublimity in the thought that 
man has the faculty, God given, to set in 
motion SO many springs of the human mind; 
for wind is to labor what the pen is to the 
thought. 

Count the boards iu her huge frame; you 
cannot; the eye wearies ere it scarcely leaves 
the ground, If you would feel your little- 
ness, lift your hand to her towering sides 
if you would feel your greatness, think how 
it bas been fashioned by labor. Do you be- 
lieve the mechanic, as he treads the glisten- 
ing deck after the work is all accomplished, 
wes nothing here but planks, rivets, nails, 
pitch, masts, blocks, spars and sails? 

No; though he be not fully conscious of 
it, he beholds the working out of a great 
idea; day by day as he prosecuted his task, 
step by stepas he approached heaven with 
his instruments of skill, has his intellect ac- 
quired new strength. 

He may not arrange and class his thoughts 
with grammatical accuracy; he may bring 
them out with the force and resonance with 
vhich he wields his own sledge-hammer, 
but they tell; they drive a conviction, to 
the mind of the listener, and clinch it there. 

Ignorant of conventionalities the me-ha- 
niemay be, and unwarrantably so;—we see 
to reason Why he should not be the polished 
gentleman as well as the accomplished ar- 
usan,—but who has not been astonished at 
the brilliant metaphors, the quick, keen re- 
partee, the apt simile, thrown forth with 


~ little studied effort, by the unlearned la- 
rer. 
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The union of mental harmony with phy- 
sical, and condensation of vital aud spiritue 
al force, the vigorous, ¢ mnpactiy kuit frame, 
and the cultivated mind, must make great- 
ness to Which none earthly can approach.— 
If you sean the congregations in our elurch- 
es, you will notice mechanics invariably 
form a large proportion of the hearers — 
They want no weak arguments, they are 
able to cope with weighty reasons, they un- 
derstand when the man who speaks of their 
relations to God and eternity, is one worthy 
to instruct immortal souls. 
be competent to dissect his language, to tell 


They may not 


which word was proper and which was not, 
but they analyze his sermon in such direct, 
forcible terms, that one would wish that 
many a minister possessed their ready, natu- 
ral power, set off with the adornment of 
education, and where would you find their 
superiors? 

We would see our mechanics where we 
are sure they will one day stand—on the 
Jirst round of the ladder of society—not to 
displace any class, but to share rewards and 
triumphs with the most exalted. We would 
see them throw aside habits which mar them 
as men, and make them unworthy their great 


calling, 
Not that we wish them to display hands 


white and graceful;—we love to grasp the 
rough palm of the worker; it has toiled 
for the good of the world and its rough- 
ness is kindly. Not that we would see the 
brow unindented with lines of care, the face 
unfurrowed, or the form unbent; let labor 
put her own mark of distinction on these— 
they are all well and fitting there. 
Self-debasing habits, the low slang phrase, 
the common customs that certain associa- 
tions beget—these we would have them 
forego. Let their badges be yet the mason’s 
apron, the carpenter’s overall, the box of 
tools,—only let them cherish habits of neat- 
ness, politeness, delicacy; let them be schol- 
ars, equal to cope with statesmen, able to 
read critically, and receive or reject, ac- 
cording as a ripened judgment shall direct, 
Let them fit their sons for students, and 
then—mecuanics, for there is no really no- 
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bier calling, search the vaunted professions | nic ruling the destinies of our gy 
through. Let them direct the minds of their} mechanic the President of these Unite) 
daughters, that our mechanics may have | States. j 
wives with cultivated powers, not mere} Farmers have taken the hem of state 
household drudges, or mere fashionable pa- | lawyers and soldiers; now we mi: ; am 
rasites. Then shall labor be called “ holy,” | a mechanic, to represent alike the yas; ~~ 
and a “ delight,” and then will the dignity | ests of a great people, and the living Principle 
of the true republican American character, | in himself, that labor is the handmaj len of 
God, worthy the highest exaltati: 1, and thy: 





shine in its brightest lustre. 

A mason called one day with his working | heaven itself was not prepared withou: }), 
implements at the house of a friend in another | bor. s 
city, where we were in the habit of visit-| We believe that to-day somo though:sy, 
faced man is driving the plane or the aia 
holding the axe or the graver’s pencil, shy ; 
ing the plow, or giving its lustre (5 the n.. 
tallic instrument of labor, who will yer». 
tain the eminence; who thinks ab ve hist i] 
and reads after it; whose mind, r<‘ing ; | 


ing. 

There was something striking in his ap- 
pearance, besides the finely-developed head 
(a common feature of American working 
men, )—a suavity of address that led one to 


look up to him, and receive him with like 
With as much of an air as we! the revelations of our holy reli sion, geeks 


courtesy. 
for no new and improved truths, (7%) why; 


have seen a well-bred gentleman enter a 
drawing-room, he unfolded his utensils, and driven to no fanaticism by one 
proceeded to mend the hearth. overruling idea. 

Now it may sound rather common-place,| We believe that man is working at 1)’; 
but the man conferred a dignity upon the; hour, directing and controlling ‘hose wy! 
act. And alli the while his conversation be-| are placed under his charge, and styiy. 
trayed highiy-cult'vated powers of intellect | ing those elements that apply di ectly to the 
and imagination; it was a treat to listen to| science of skilful government. 
him. Our friend informed us that not oniy an 
had that gentlemen gathered what might be % vit 
considered a good fortune, but he had so im- MODERN JERUSALEM. 
proved and stored his intellect, that he was 
master of several languages, a thorough Eng- 
lish scholar, and a tolerable theologian. 

This was not at all extraordinary; his intel- 
lect was no. greater than thousands at this 
moment possess; the secret lay in applica- 
tion, that golden word of words; he counted 
time, grain by grain; not a moment passed 
unemployed, nor did he disdain to acquirea 
graceful deportment. The result is that all 
men are proud of his acquaintance, and show 
him, from the president down, that the gold 
and silver that confer honor on any station, 
are the real, ringing coin of intellect,—a 


coin that no cunning mint-man can counter- | ound of the city walls than pass through 
feit. a second time. The bazaars arc pour, com 


We want first that mechanics asa class, pared with those of other Oriental cities «! 
should be like this man--noble in nature, | the same size, and the principal trade sees 
mighty in knowledge. Then we would see, | to be in rosaries, both turkish and (.."s'8 
and we believe we shall live tosee a mecha-! crosses, seals, amulets, and pieces o! the Ho- 





Bayard Taylor gives us a not very ‘atte 
ing picture of the Holy City, a: it nowis 
He says, in a recent letter to the New Yuk 
Tribune: 

Jerusalem, internally, gives no impression 
but that of filth, ruin, poverty an 1 degrals- 
tion. There are two or three strve's iu the 
western or higher portion of the city whict 
are tolerably clean, but all the otliers, to the 
very gates of the Holy Sepulchre, are cha 
nels of pestilence. The Jewish (uate, 
which is the largest, so sickened and (isgi 
ted me that I should rather go the whole 
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Jy Sepalehre. The population, which may 
prssibly reach 20,000, is apparently Jewish, 
jor the most part; at least, I have been prin- 
cipally struck with the Hebrew face, in my 
walks. The number of Jews have increas- 
ej considerably within a few years, and there 
jsalso quite a number who, having been 
converted to Protestantism, vere brought 
hither at the expense of English Missionary 
Societies for the purpose of forming a Prot- 
estant community. Two of the Hotels are 


kept by families of this class. 
The English have lately built a very 


handsome church within the walls, and Rev 
Dr.Gobat, well-known by his missionary 
labors in Abyssinia, now has the title of 
Bishop of Jerusalem. A friend of his in 
Central Africa gave mea letter of introduc- 
tioo forhim, and I am quite disappointed in 
finding him absent. Rev. Dr. Barclay of 
Virginia, a most worthy man in every re- 
spect, is at the head of the American Mis- 
sion here. There is, besides, what is called 
the“American Colony,” at the village of 
Artos, near Bethlehem—a little community 
of converts, whose experiments in cultiva- 
tion have met with remarkable success, and 
ae much spoken of at present. 

Whatever good the various missions here 
may accomplish, Jerusalem is the last place 
inthe world Where an intelligent heathen 
would be converted to Christianity. Were 
Teast here, ignorant of any religion, and 
vere | to compare the lives and practices of 
the different sects as the means of making 
chowe—in short, to judge of each faith by 
te conduct of its professors--I should at 
suce choose Mahomedanism. When you 
cousider thatin the Holy Sepulchre there 
ue nineleen chapels, each belonging to a 
diferent sect, calling itself Christian, and 
tata Turkish pohce is always stationed 
there to prevent the bloody quarrels which 
dfien ensue between them, you may judge 
tow those who call themselves followers of 
the Prince of Peace, practice the pure faith 
He sought to establish. Between the Greek 
aud Latin churches, especially, there is a 
ieadly feud, and their contentions area 
‘andal, notonly to the few true Christians 
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here, but to the Moslems themselves, I be- 
lieve there is a sort of truce at present, ow- 
ing to the settlement of some of the dis- 
putes—as, for instance, the restoration of the 
silver star, which the Greeks stule from the 
shrine of the Nativity, at Bethlehem. The 
Latins, however, not lonz since demolished 
victarmisa chapel which the Greeks com- 
But if 
the employment of material weapons has 
been abandoued for the time, thereis none 
the less a war of words and of sounds still 
going on. Gointo the Holy sepulchre, when 
mass is being celebrated, and you can scarce- 
ly endure its din. No sooner does the Greek 
choir begin its shrill chant, than the Latins 
fly to the assault. They have an organ, and 
terribly does that organ strain its bellows 
and labor its pipes to drown the rival sing- 
ing. You think the Latins will carry the 
day, when suddenly the cymbals of the 
Abyssinians strike in with harsh brazen 
clang, and for the moment triumph. But 
there are Copts and Maronites, and Armeni- 


menced building on Mount Zion. 


ans, and I know not how many other sects, 
who must have their share, and the service 
that should have been a many-toned harmo- 
ny, pervaded by one grand spirit of devotion, 
becomes a discordant orgy befitting the rites 
of Belial. 

A long time ago—I do not know the pre- 
cise number of years—the Sultan granted a 
firman, in answer to the application of both 
Jews and Christians, allowing the members 
of each sect to put to death any person be- 
longing to the other sect, who should be 
fuund inside of their churches or synagogues. 
The firman has never been recalled, though 
in every place but Jerusalem it remains g 
dead letter. Here, although the Jews freely 
permit Christians to enter their Synagogue, 
a Jew who should enter the Holy Sepulchre 
would be lucky if he escaped with his life. 
Not long since, an Englishman, who was 
taken by the monks for a Jew, was 80 se- 
verely beaten that he was confined to his 
bed for two months. What worse than 
scandal, what abowination, that the spot 
looked upon by so many Christians as the 
most awfully sacred on earth, should be the 
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scene of such brutish intolerance! 1 never 
pass the group of Turkish officers, quietly 
smoking their long pipes, and sipping their 
coffee, within the vestibule of the Church 
without a feeling of humiliation, Worse 
than the money-changers whom Christ 
sevurged out of the Temple, the guardians 
of this edilice makes use of His ern- 
cifixion and resurrection, as a means of gain. 
You may buy apiece of stone covering the 
Holy Sepulchre, duly certified by the Greek 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, for about $7. At 
Bethlehem, which I visited this mearnivg 
the Latin mouk who showed us the mang- 
er, the pit where 12,000 innocents were 
buried, and other things, had much less to 
say of the place, than of the injustice of al- 
lowing the Greeks ashare in its posses- 
sions. 

I made the round of the Holy Sepulchre 
on Sunday, while the mouks were{celebrat- 
ing the festival of the Invention of the Cross 
im the chapel of the Empress Helena. As 
the finding of the cross by the Empress is 
almust the only authority for the places in- 
closed within the Holy Sepulchre, I went 
there inclined to doubt their authenticity, 
andcame away with my doubt vastly in- 
creased. The building is a confused laby- 
rinth of chapels, choirs, shrines, stair cases 
and vaults—without any definite plan or 
any architectural beauty, though very rich 
in parts, and full of picturesque effects— 
Golden lamps continually burn before the 
sacred places, and you rarely visit it without 
seeing some procession of monks, with cros- 
ses, censers, and tapers, threading the shad- 
owy passages from shrine to shrine. It is 
astonishing how many localities are assem- 
bled under one roof. At first you are shown 
the stone on which Christ rested from the 
burden of the cross; then, the place where 
the soldiers cast lots for His garments, both 
of them adjoining the Sepulchre. After 
seeing this, you aretaken to the Pillar of 
Flagelation; the stocks; the place of crown- 
ing with thorns; the spot where He met His 
mother; the cave where the Empress Helena 
found the cross; and lastly, the summit of 
Mount Calvary. The Sepulchre is a smal 





marble butiaing iu ihe center of the ¢ 7 h 

- Saurcp, 

We removed our shoes at the entrance and 

were taken by the Greek mouk firs: jn 

‘St Ahio g 

sort of aute-chamber lighted with ,,)) 

lainps, and having in the centre, enclosed |; 
a case of marble, the stone on whicl the 
gel sat. Stooping through a low door we, 

tered the Sepulchre itself. Forty Jamps ,; 

gold burn unceasingly above the white | a) 


ble slab, which as the monks say, protects 
the stoue whereon the body of Christ wy 
laid. As weagain emerged, our guide 
us up a flight of steps to a second story 
which stood a shrine, literally blazing ys 


s Vil) 


itu 


gold. Kneeling on the marble floor, he ye. 


moveda golden shield and showed us sy 
hole in the rock of Calvary, where the ers 
was planted. Close beside it was the fis 
produced by the earth quake whieh filloyaj 
the crucifixion. But tu my eyes, aided by 
the lig.ui of a dim wax taper, it was no vim 
lent rupture, such as an earthquake w 
produce, and the rock did not seem to | 
the same asthat of which Jerusalem js} 
Aswe turned to leave, a monk appeared 
with a bowl of sacred rose water, which | 
sprinkled on our hands, bestowing a d 

le portion on a rosary of sandalwood whid 
I carried. But 1t was a Mahometan rosy 
brought from Mecca, and containing the «- 
cred number of ninety-nine beads, 

I have not space here to state all the arz- 
ments for and against the localities of te 
Holy Sepulchre. I came to the conclusion 
that none of them were authentic, and am 
glad tohave the concurrence of such ds 
tinguished authority as Dr. Robinson. $ 
far as this being a matter of regret, |, Sr 
one, rejoice that those sacred spots are lst 
to the world. Christianity does not nes 
them, and they are spared a daily profan- 
tion in the name of religion. We kn 
that Christ has walked on the Mount of 0: 
ives, and gone down to the Pool of “iva 
and tarried on Bethany; we know th 
within the circuit of our vision; He bs 
suffered agony and death, and that from {8 


that s 


little point went out all the light tht 
made the world greater and happier ave 
ter in its later than its earlier days. 
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THE ATMOSPHERE. 


AIR IS VISIBLE. 

Tax blue color of the atmosphere on a 
fue day is well-known, In proportion as 
ye rise above the earth, the air becomes less 
dense, and the beautiful blue tint of the 
heavens disappears. Hence, travelers who 
have ascended to great heights, on the tops 
of mountains, tell us that the sky appears 
fom those lofty elevations, of a greyish or 
blackish hae. This proves the blue space in 
which stars and other celestial bodies are 
placed does not belong to such, but solely 
and exclusively to the mass of air through 
which the bodies are seen. The same at- 
mosphere, seen between us and the distant 
pills, causes the latter to appear blue. 

It may, however, be objected, that if air 
be possessed of this peculiar kind of color, 
how is it that the air which immediately 
surrounds us is colorless? This objection 1s 
ewsily answered. There are certain colored 
bodies which reflect colored light so faintly, 
that it leaves no reflection of color upon our 
senses. A glass of sea-water, for example 
if held up to the light, is perfectly limpid 
aud coloriees, but when we look at the 
ocean itself, the water appears blue, it being 
there sufficient in quantity to render its col- 
orvisible. In like manner,the air which fills 
an apartment, or which immediately sur- 
rounds us, when abroad, is not sufficient in 
quantity to be perceived; but when we view 
theimmense mass of air in the firmanent, 
vhen we fathom with our eye the depths 
of the wrial ocean above us, the blue color 

j of the atmosphere is then distinctly visible. 
In proportion as the atmosphere is clear and 
fee from vapor, this blue color becomes 
more intense, whilst it fades into a°greyish 
or whitish hue, as the atmosphere becomes 
charged with them. 

AIR POSSESSES INERTIA. 

Inertia is that resistance offered by matter 
toany change in its condition as to rest or 
motion A body at_rest, would continue 
forever at rest ; in motion, forever in mo- 
tion, if altogether uninfluenced by external 
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causes. That a body at rest, a stone ora 


chair, for instance, cannot put itself in mo- 
tion, independently of an external cause, is 
evident, for as much as it is borne out by 
fact and observation. We see that stones, 
chairs, tables, and other pieces of matter re- 
tain their places, and never move from them, 
unless some external force be applied ; nor 
does any one imagine that they ever will. 
But, that matter in motion has a tendency 
to continue forever in motion, is not so evi- 
dent; people think that it has a natural ten- 
dency to come to a state of rest, because 
they see that a stone or ball, if put into ever 
so violent motion, soon comes to a stand- 
still. But, ifa little thought be given to 
the subject, it will be evident that all cessa- 
tion of motion is to be attributed to the in- 
fluence of some external cause; and the mo- 
tion continues in proportion as those exter- 
nal influences cease. A ball, for example, if 
rolled on the ground, soon stops, owing to 
the friction of the uneven surface over which 
it moves ; if it be rolled on ice, it coutinues 
longer in motion, and rolls much further, 
the smooth surface of the ice offering less 
resistance ; but then, there is the resistance 
of the air, and the attraction of the earth; 
if these could be removed the body would 
roll forever. Now, that air, in common with 
solid and fluid matter, possesses this proper- 
ty of inertia, a number of familiar facts a- 
bundantly prove. 

The resistance which air, ina state of rest, 
offersto a moving body, is a striking proof of 
its inertia. 

When the atmosphere is calm and free 
from winds, the particles of air maintain 
their position, and are in a state of rest. If 
a solid body, presenting a surface, be moved 
through the air while in this condition, a 
sensible resistance is encountered, arising 
from the particles of air attempting to main- 
tain their position. The resistance of the 
air, occasioned by its inertia, is felt ruuning 
or when the hand is waved through it back- 
wards or forwards. The flame of a candle 
moved rapidly detects it. 


Birds are enabled to fly by means of this 
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resistance. ln opening their wings, they 
cut the air by presenting their edge; but 
closing they strike the air with their flat 
surface, like the motion of an oar in wa- 
ter. Birds do not fly above half a mile in 
height, and seldom more than a hundred 
yards. At considerabie elevations, the at- 
mosphere is too rarified to support them.— 
Hence, those birds which rise to a great 
height in the atmosphere have large wings: 
as, for instance, the eagle, by means of 
which they are enabled to support them- 
selyes in the comparatively thin medium in 
which they move. Were it possible for a 
bird to live without respiration, in a place 
void of air, it would no longer possess the 
power of flight. Birds let go from balloons, 
at vast elevations in the atmosphere, fall 
rapidly into a denser strata of air beiow 
their s again recover their 
power of flight, the air being not sufficiently 
dense in those elevated regions to offer the 
necessary leverage or resistance for their 
wings. 

On the deck of a steamer, a breeze is felt 
blowing from stem to stern, even in the 
calmest day, when not a zephyr lifts a leaf 
from the shore, which is occasioned by 
the vessel displacing the air as it passes 
through it, exactly in the same manner as 
it displaces the water, and causing as a con- 
sequence, a current of air to flow over the 
deck 
pheric resistance, is felt on the outside of a 
8 team-carriage, and though formerly account- 
ed a slight obstacle, is now found to be 
one of the most formidable hindrances to 
the velocity of the train; for as the resis- 
tance of the air increases directly as the ra- 
tio of the velocity of the train increases, its 
power becomes immense. 

A cannon ball will travel twenty or thir- 
ty miles in vacuo, or in a space without air ; 
but the resistance of the air limits its range 
to two or three miles. * 

[ Arthur’s Gazette. 


urface, where they 


A similar breeze arising from atmos- 





Tue first and worst of all fraads is to 
cheat ourself; all sin is easy after that. 
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STRASBURG CATHEDRay, 


Srrassure is one of the str. ngest 

ry postsin France. It is the great fort 

which protects the northeastern f ontier at 
is always well garrisoned and supplied yi 
instruments of war. Its immense dy 
are heaped up with cannon and ball, wl ich 
make the blood chill to pass them, So). 
diers, as in most other large cities of Pyrop, 


are parading and manewvering : 
tack from the enemy was daily 


There is no fortress, Se sielge 
which is so important to its prot 
this, It was around this poin 
Bourbons hovered iu the revolution of 


It 


Louis Napoleon tampered, befor 


yas with the troops of this gar 


his fhe upon Boulogne, in 18.40, 
are the monuments of Generals Desaix ang 
Kleber, the former of which fell at the ba. 
tle of Marengo. 

Strasburg has considerable co: 
the surrounding region, in grain,wi 
lace, tobacco and leather. It lies upon the 
great thorouglifare from southwest Germa.y 
to Paris. 

The Cathedral is the principal 0) 
attraction, being the oldest and 
men of Gothic architecture to be | 
Europe, The origiifal chi 
the sixth century, and was thrice « 
by soldiery and fire. The present s 
1318, but immense sums 
lavished upon it. It is built 
stone, with a tower as lofty as th 
pyramid of Egypt—the top of whi 
reached by 1600 steps. 

No person, I will venture to sayjuuiles 
it be some official or some guide | 
his franc, will presume to ascend | 
And yet no person, if at the place, will fai 
to ascend once forany consideration. 
willing for onceto sweat, pant, haveh 
tremble and his head whirl with dizziness, 
to have the balloon-like prospect which te 
summit presents. The Rhine, fo many 
miles is seen coursing its way to the nor, 
through luxuriant felds. The Black F 
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horizon, while the whole city lies like a vil- 
A ’ 

age under your feet. The deep door por- 
gis or tympans have an immense amount 
representing not only the apostles 







of carving, 
the eucharist, the crucifixion, the resurrec- 







judgment. 
The clock, however, is the most remarka- 


tle thing connected with the minster. It 
isa complete astronomical almanac, from 
yhich you can read the revolutions of the 
parenly bodies, and the various phenome- 










na which they exhibit. It has three depart- 
meats. The first is astronomical ; showing 
beside the time of day, the rising and set- 







ting of the sun, the changes of the moon 





wd through the array which it moves, it 





aibits the mean tropical revolutions of all 





the planets which are visible to the naked 
eve. It also indicates the true and siderial 
It has a celes- 






time, and calculates eclipses, 
tal globe, showing the precession of the 
juivoxes, the ascension and declination of 
begun or moon, at true time and given 
places, Indeed, almost any astronomical 
publem which a professor can solve in his 
sudy, will be found indicated upon some 
ove of the numerous faces of this wonder- 











ful piece of mechanism, 

The second department of this clock is 
ecxlesiastical, showing the fasts and holidays 
of the Catholic Church, 

The third office of the automaton time 
alulator, is a moral and religious one. A 
moral lecture on the brevity of human life 
read every time the clock strikes, At 12 
noon, the exhibition is more complete. 













We left our regular route on the German 
ide, aud passed over from Kehl, some three 
mies, to be present at this exhibition. To 
“oid the vexation of having our baggage 
overhauled at the custom-house, we left it 
m the opposite side of the river, and had 
ine to see the minster from bottom to top 
velore the hour of 12 arrived. 


At ten minutes before the appointed time, 













on the east for a great distance, bounds the 


jion, but fanciful scenes like the day of 


~ ee 


ical moment when this inanimate leeturer 
should commence. There was a small bell 
hung in a conspicuons place in front of the 
clock. Underneath this there was a revolve 
ing horizontal wheel, upon which stood,con- 
cealed from view, four small images, personi- 
fying childhood, youth, manhood, and old 
age. At every quarter of an hour one of 
these images come in sight, and strike the 
bell. The first quarter is struck by child- 
hood, the second by youth, the third by 
manhood, and the fourth by old age, while 
the hour is struck by death. 

During all this, there is a little genii who 
stands just below turning in rapid succes- 
sion his hour-gliss. Just as the minute 
hand arrived at twelve, a signal note was 
given ; immediately there appeared death, 
an image very like “Time in the Primer,” 
holding in his hand, instead of a scythe, a 








human thigh-bone; with this he began de- 
liberately to strike the bell. With the first 
blow there came out upon a platform one 
of the twelve apostles ; the Saviour in a di- 
minished size was in a fixed position, in 
front of him, as he appeared. This aposile 
turned round and bowed to him—turned 
back and proceeded on, while the Saviour 
waved his hand in token of approbation. 
At each successive stroke one of the apos- 
tles appeared in the same manner ; on the 
third stroke, a golden feathered cock, who 
sat perched upon the suminit of the clock, 
some twenty-five feet from the floor, began 
to nes‘le his wings, soon commenced flap- 
ping, and stretched out his neck, and crow- 
ed with a voice in perfect imitation of @ 
young chanticleer. At the striking of six 
and nine he repeated the same. The apos- 
tles moved on in a deliberate manner, pay- 
ing adoration as they passed the Saviour, 
and receiving the waving of his hand, until 
Judas the last came, when all tokens of ap- 
probation were withheld by the Saviour.— 
Underneath this exhibition sat Jupiter upon 
his threne ; an incongruous figure,one would 
suppose to be grouped with the Saviour 

















me fifty eager tourists were in the south- 
xu wing of the building, watching the crit- 





and his apostles; his chariot is said to make 
a circuit once a century. 
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One would hardly expect to be made se- 
rious by any exhibition of this kind; and 
yet, when you remember that fifteen or 
twenty generations have passed away since 
the walls which surround you were reared, 
and you see with what rapidity youth fol- 
lows childhood, manhood youth, and old 
age manhood, while death follows immedi- 
ately in the rear, you feel that you are sur- 
rounded by Philip’s servants crying in your 
ear, “Remember, thou art mortal.” This 
clock, instead of being cloistered and seen 
but one hour in the day, oaght to stand on 
some conspicuous tower in the busy part of 
the city, to preach to the careless multitudes 
of the street. The artist of this stupendous 
work of genius was Mr. Schwilgue, a distin- 
guished mechanician of Strasburg. He com- 
menced it in June, 1838, and completed it 
at the end of the year 1842, Clock-making 
was formerly a great business in this region, 
and for many years the entire supply of the 
low countries, and even Britain to some ex- 
tent, was monopolized by pedlars from this 
section. Connecticut competition has now 
however, ruined their trade.—Correspon- 
dence of the Congregationalist. 





PHYSIOLOGY OF PLANTS. 


FUNCTIONS OF LEAVES. 

Tux sense of the beautiful, in every be- 
holder, receives an exquisite gratification in 
gazing upon the foliage, the mantle of living 
green, in which the vegetable world is ar- 
rayed during the season of growth and de- 
velopement. Few, however, are aware of 
the important functions which those count- 
less leaves perform, in the growth of plants. 
To the common eye they appear as the lay- 
ish ornaments which beautify the vernal 
landscape, and invest each tree and shrub 
with a garment of loveliness. Their secret 
but vital functions are disclosed only to the 


eye of science. They are to the plant, what 
the lungs, the stomach and. the skin, are to 
the animal. It is through them that the 
important functions of breathing, digestion, 





i 


and perspiration areaccomplished. Pj,,, 


like animals, breathe, digest their food. g, | 


throw off their surplus moisture, ang per- 
haps a portion of the substances contained 
in their fluids, by perspiration ; and tho» 
vital operations are all performed by the 
leaves which adorn them. 

The sap which is absorbed by the roots 
constantly ascends up the vessels of 
plant, during its growth to the leaves, [up 
it undergoes a change analagous to tha af 
fected in the food of animals, in the process 
of digestion. The superfluous water jg 
thrown off by the perspiration of the leares, 
while that which remains is converted jyy 
what is called the true sap, which, like the 
blood of animals, in its after cireyly: a, 
furnishes the various substances foun jy 


plants. 
The leaves, as intimated, are the perspira. 


tory organs of the plant. The office of per. 
spiration or transpiration is performed by 
the under side of the leaf, and may be al 
most entirely stopped by spreading rx 
nish on that surface. The quantity of mois 
ture thus thrown off, is much larger dui 
the day than during the night. Dy. i 
found that a cabbage transmitted dailys 
quantity of water nearly equal to half it 
weight. 

The leaves of plants absorb from the at- 
mosphere carbonic acid, in the form of gas 
This acid is a combination of carbon ot 
charcoal with oxygen, one of the constituent 
gases of the atmosphere. The acid is de 
composed, the earbon being retained by the 
plant, and composing a large part of itssub- 
stance, while the oxygen is emitted. Tle 
absorption of carbonic acid takes place 
in the light, the influence of which is ese 
tial to the process. This fact explains the 
phenomenon that plants cease to grow, aud 
that they languish and perish when depnr- 
ed of light. 

It is ascertained that trees derive a large 
portion of their carbon or woody sustavee 
from the carbonic acid absorbed by thei 
leaves from the air. Van Helmout placed 
a willow which weighed 5 Ibs, in a pot cot 
taining 200 Ibs. of earth. This he » atered 
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in five years, and at the end of that time 
the tree was found to weigh 169'¢ lbs. while 
the eath in which it stood was found to 
have lost only two ounces. From whence 
did the tree derive that large mass of car- 
bon which constituted the chief portion of 
its increased weight? Undoubtedly from 
the atmosphere—the carbonic acid absorbed 
by its leaves—the water with whiich it was 
supplied, holding a portion of carbon in so- 
lution, may bave furnished a part of it; but 
the carbonic acid of the air must have been 
thechief source of supply. 

Plants during the day emit oxygen, the 
yitalizing element of our common air, thro’ 
their leaves. This is derived from the car- 
bonic acid, as it is decomposed ; for vegeta- 
blesare found not to emit oxygen,unless car- 
bonic acid be present. During the night the 
leaves of plants absorb oxygen, and form 
with it carbonic acid, a part of which they 
emit, and a part is retained. 


By this process of absorption of carbonic 
acid by the leaves of the plants, the atmos- 
phere is purified of that portion of it which 
in the form of gas, is so noxious, and when 
concentrated, so fatal to animal life, it being 
the noxious air found in deep wells, and 
which arises in the fumes of burning char- 
cal. Thus is this substance in nature, 
breathed into the atmosphere from the lungs 
of myriads of animals, and diffused from 
the decomposition of animal and vegetable 
tubstances, and which, if not diminished, 
would render the air we breathe unfit to sus- 
tain life, absorbed and converted into the 
fim substance of innumerable trees and 
thrubs, while its oxygen is returned to the 
atwosphere to revivily. 


Fially, the leaves of plants absorb water, 
well as carbonic acid and oxygen. It is 
fund that a plant which is dying for the 
want of moisture at the root, will revive and 
gow when a branch, with its leaves, is nlac- 


«lina vessel of water. A beautiful illus- 
tation of this fact is also beheld, in the re- 
hewed greenness of the leaves, after a sum- 
mer shower; the parched landscape appears 





to smile with gladness, as if conscious of 
the blessing it has received. 
[ Kentucky Cultivator, 
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A GREENLAND SCENE. 

Aut was silent save the plaintive mew of 
the Arctic sea-swallow as it wheeled over 
my head, or the gentle echo made by moth- 
er ocean as she rippled under some project- 
ing ledge of ice. The snow, as it melted 
amongst the rocks behind, stole quietiy on 
to the sea thro’ a mass of dark-colored moss 
whilst a scanty distribution of pale or del- 
ieately tinted flowers showed the humble 
flora of the north. The sun sweeping along 
the heavens opposite, at a very low altitude 
gilded as it rose the snowy crests of the 
mountains of Drisco, and served to show, 
more grim and picturesque, the naturally 
dark face of the “ Black Land of Lively.” 
From thence round to the east, in the far 
horizon, swept the shores of Greenland, its 
glaciers, peaks and headlands, all tortured 
by a mirage into a thousand fantastic shapes 
as if Dame Nature had risen from her couch 
in frolicsome mood. Between thisscene and 
my feet, icebergs of every size aud shape, 
rich with fretting of silvery icicle, and show- 
ing the deepest azure tint or richest emerald, 
strewed a mirror-like sea, glowing with the 
pale pink of morning. 

The awful silence was impressive. Un- 
willing to break it I sat me down. 

Suddenly a distant roar boomed along the 
water and echoed amongst the rocks: again 
and again I heard it, when, to my astonish- 
ment, several huge icebergs in the offing 
commenced to break up. A fearful plunge 
of some large mass would clothe the spot in 
spray and foam;a dull reverberating echo 
pealed on; and then, merely from the con- 
cussion of the still air, piece after piece de- 
tached itself from icebergs far and near, and 
the work of demolition was most rapid.— 
Truly did Baffin boast that he had laid open 
one of Nature’s most wonderful laborato- 
ries; and I thought with Longfellow, in his 
Hyperion: 
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~ “The vast cathedral of nature is fall of 
holy scriptures and shapes of mysterious 
meaning ; all is solitary and silent there,— 
Into this vast cathedral comes the human 
sou!-seeking its Creator, and the universal 
silence is changed to sound, and the sound 
is harmonious and has a meaning, and is 


comprehended and felt.’’ 
[Osborn’s Arctic Journal, 








MAUNA LOA IN ACTION. 
BY REV. MR, COAN. 

The island of Hawaii, on which Mr. C. is 
laboring, is widely kuown for its remarkable 
voleanic phenomena. Several of its erup- 
tions have been reported in the “ Herald” 
in past years; and now our missionary bro- 
ther at Hilo has given us an account of 
another. After reading his description of the 
scenes which, under the providence of God, 
he was permitted to behold, the sublime 
language of the Psalmist naturally occurs te 
us, a8 the appropriate expression of our feel- 
ings: “He looketh on the earth, and it 
trembleth; he toucheth the hills, and they 
smoke.” “The hills melted like wax at the 
presence of the Lord, at the presence of the 
Lord of the whole earth.” Marvellous are thy 
works; and that my soul knoweth right well.’” 

At half past three, on the morning of the 
17ih. of February, a small beacon light was 
discovered on the summit of Mauna Loa. 
At first it appeared like a solitary star resting 
on the apex. In a few minutes its light in- 
creased and shone like the rising moon. 
Seamen, keeping watch in our harbor, ex- 
elaimed, “ What is that? The moon is rising 
in the West!’ In fifteen minutes the problem 
was solved. A flood of fire burst out of the 
mountain; and soon it began to flow ina 
brilliant current down its Northern slope, in 
the line of the great eruption which I visited 
in 1843. 

“In a short time immense columns of 
burning matter were thrown heavenward, 
apparently three or four hundred feet, 
flooding the summit of the mountain 














with light, and gilding the firma. 
with its radiance. Streams of Jig; re 
pouring down, flashing throuzh our wiyyjy, 
and lighting up our apartments; so 4) tne 
could almost see sufficiently to read ¢, 
print. When we first awoke, ; 
was the glare on our windows, that we « 

posed some building near us wust be on fp 
But as the light shone directly jy, be 
dormitory and upon our couch, ‘ 80 
ceived that it proceeded from a leanig 
eruption. At the end of two hours 4 
molten stream had rolled down the side of 
the mountain, as we supposed, «bout fiftes 
miles. The eruption was one of ter;ih) 
activity and surpassing splendor; but it y: 
short. In about twenty-four hours al! tas 
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e 
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,of it seemed extinguished. 


‘At daybreak, February 20th, we wae 
again startled by another eruption burst ng 
out laterally, about half way down the 
mountain, and exactly fuciug Hilo; s shat 
we could again see it through the 
of our dormitory. This crater see: 
active as the one on the summi: 
short time we perceived the molten 
flowing directly towards Hilo. 

“The action became more and more fere 
from hour to hour; floods of lava 
poured out; and the burning river son 
reached the wood at its base, a distance of 
some twenty miles. Clouds of smoke » 
eended, and hung like a vast canopy ove 
the mountain, or rolled off upoo the wins 
ofthe wind. They were murky, blue, whit 
purple, scarlet, as they were more or ies 
illuminated from the fiery abyss below, At 
times they assumed the figure and the hue 
of a burning mountain inverted, with is 
apex pointing to the orifice over which 4 
hung; and at times, afier shooting up sever 
degrees vertically, the illuminated pilat 
made a graceful curve, and swept off, like 
the tail of a comet, farther than the ee 
could reach. The whole atmosphere of Hi 
lo assumed a Jurid appearance; aud the sun’ 
rays fell upon us with a yellow and sick! 
light. Clouds of smoke careered over tle 
Ocean, carrying with them ashes, cindes 


&c., which fell upon the decks of ships 4 


were 
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sroaching our coast. Filamentous vitrifac- 
tions, called “ Pele’s hair,’ fell thick in our 
streets and upon the roofs of our houses; and 
while I write, the atmosphere is ip the same 
gllow and dingy state; and every object 
jooks pale and sickly. Showers of vitrified 
glaments are falling around us; and our 
children and the natives are gathering them 
up.” 
VISIT TO THE ERUPTION. 

Mr. Coan aud Dr, Wetmore resolved to 
yisit the crater; and they set out accordingly 
on February 23d., accompanied by four na- 
tives, Their way led through a dense forest, 
thirty miles in breadth, and “so completely 
jntertangled with ferns, vines, brambles ,&c., 
that no animal but man had ever attempted 
w penetrate it;”? and they could only ad- 
yance at the rate of about one mile an hour. 


They were charmed with the variety and 
juxuriance of vegetable life in those wild re- 
gions. Many of the trees were of gigantic 
size; and the shrubs and plants were corres- 
pondingly large. One fern measured nine 
feet in circumference. “ At noon of the se- 
cond day,” enys Mr. Coan, “we gained a 
more elevated ridge, from which we could 
overlook a portion of the surrounding coun- 
try; and to our surprise we saw that the lava 
current had already swept half through the 
forest towards Hilo, and was now exactly 
opposite us on the left, distant about six 
niles, The fiery flood was rolling steadily 
onward, sweeping the trees before it, and 
up volume of 

lurid smoke. Like an immense serpent 

it moved relentlessly along its sinuous way, 
overcoming all obstacles aud devouring all 
forms of life in its track”? At this point Dr. 

Wetmore determined to return to the station; 

but Mr. C. went forward. At the close of 

the next day he encamped on a hill, from 
which he had a noble view of Mauna Kea, 
tobed in its hoary mantle, and Mauna Loa, 

Vomiting out floods of liquid fire. “ All 

night,” he says, “we watched the fantastic 
| play of these fires, and listened to their un- 
eatthly sounds, with the exception of occa- 
| tional dozings, which nature would have.” 


} 


sending volume after 
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an came 
to a tract of scoria, “intolerably sharp and 
jagged,” and the remainder of his route lay 
over fields of lava of indescribable roughnesa, 
and through awful ravines or pils, &c; so that 


At noon of the following day Mr. C 


it was not till half past three o’clock in the 
afternoon that he caine to the crater and 
“stood alone in the light of its fires.” 

A NEAR VIEW OF THE CRATER. 

“Tt wasa moment of unutterable inter- 
est. 
throne of the Eternal; and I felt that, while 
every other sound was hushed, he alone 


I seemed to be before the burning 


spake. I was ten thousand feet above the 
sea, in a vast solitude and untrodden by the 
foot of man or beast, and amid a silence un- 
broken by the voice of any created being.— 
Here I stood, almost blinded by the insuf- 
ferable brightness, almost deafencd by the 
elangor of this fearful trumpet, and almost 
The heat was 
so intense that the crater could not be ap- 


petrified by the terrific scene. 


proached within forty or fifty yards from 
the windward side; and probably it would 
not have been safe to go within two miles 
of it from the leeward. 

“ The eruption, as before stated, commen- 
ced on the very summit of the mountain;— 
but the central pressure became so great, as 
to foree itself through a depression in the 
side, cracking and rending the mighty mase 
all the way from the summit to the point 
where it burst forth. The mountain seemed 
to be siphunculated, the fountain for fusion 
being elevated some three thousand feet a- 
bove this lateral crater; and being pressed 
down an inclined subterranean tube, the lava 
was ejected with such power as to throw it 
from one hundred to five hundred feet inte 


the air. 
“| approached as near as I could bear the 


heat, and stood amidst the ashes, cinders, 
scoria aud pumice, which were scattered 
widely and widely around. There had beea 
already formed a rim of from one hundred to 
two hundred feet in height, surrounding the 
orifice in the form of a truncated hollow cone, 
perhaps half a mile in circumference at its 
base, and three hundred feet in diameter at 
he top. From this horrid throat vast and 
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continuous columnsof red-hot aud white-hot 
matter were ejected, with a voice( noise )which 
was almost deafening, and a force which 
threatened to rend the rocky ribs of old Mauna 
Loa. The sounds often seemed deep, subte- 
ranean and infernal; first a rumbling, mut- 
tering, hissing, with deep and premonitory 
surging; and then an awful explosion, like 
the roar of broad-sides in a battle at sea, or 
the quick discharge of park after park of ar- 
tillery on the field of carnage. Sometimes 
the sound resembled that of ten thousand 
furnaces in full blast; sometimes it was like 
the rattling fire of a regiment of small arms; 
sometimes like the roar of the ocean along 
a rock-bound shore; and sometimes like the 
booming of distant thunder. 

“The eruptions were not intermittent, but 
continuous, and the force by which the col- 
umns, were expelled, shivered them into mil- 
lions of fragments of multiform size, some 
rising, some falling back in vertical lines in- 
to the mouth of the crater. Every particle 
shone with the brillianey of Sirius; and the 
creation and breaking up of every kind of 
geometrical figure was coustantly going on. 
No tongue, no pen, no peneil can portray 
the beauty, the grandeur and the terrible 
sublimity of the scene. It was something 
to be felt, not described. 

“Night coming on, we retired about a 
mile from the crater, having still a perfect 
view of the whole; and here we took our 
station for the night: not, indeed, to sleep, 
for that was impossible; but to listen to the 
awful roar of this great furnace of Jehovah. 
During the night the scene surpassed alt my 
powers of description. Vast columns of 
lava, fused toa white heat, were going up 
continually in the form of pillars, pyramids, 
cones, towers, turrets, spires, scimitars, &c.; 
while the descending showers poured a con- 
stant cataract of fire upon the rim of the 
crater and the surrounding area, each con- 
taining matter enough to force the proudest 
ship far down into the ocean’s depths, 

“ A large fissure, through the lower side 
of the rim of the crater, allowed the molten 
flood to flow constantly down the mountain 





in a broad channel, at the rate, probably : 
ten miles an hour. This fiery Stream ~ 
could trace all the way for twenty or 1 ‘ 
miles, until it was lost from the « e aa 
son of its own windings in the woo. Wi 
between us and Hilo.” — Missionary He ‘ 


tly 


THE DUOMO AT MILAN. 

We left Lodi and its gory honor on sal 
south, crossed the Adra, and were e : 
knocking at the Posta gate of Milay. one Y 
the most beautiful citiesof the world, Oy: 
drive to the hotel is under a promenade, whi h 
constitutes the circumference of the, ity, and 
measures twelve miles! Travelers hay 
rarely described Milan as it really is, in all the 
splendor of its views, and the greatness 
its extent. Standing as it does, between the 
gorgeous palaces of nature upon the North 
and the temples of art and luxury upon thy 
South, and sweeping, as_ its tributa y, 
blossoms and fragrants of Italia’s gine, 
Milan should not alone be spoken of fi iis 
Duomo and its Arena, its Arch and its “Last 
Supper,”? by De Vinci; but for its regal maz- 
nificence and commanding prospects, Lofty 
houses, elegant court-yards, and fine paves 
are not wanting to make an unbroken 
spective of grandeur ia the streets. 
hold! mirachle of wonder! what is that ts 
spire, sculptured and entablature|, 
from forth the sea of stone, “how silent) 
in its delicate and labyrinthine magic of art 
Is it the phantasm of adream, or the y 
que illusion ef the clouds? The 
statues, as you approach, people the s! 
pinnacles, and stand within the mar}lenic! 
es, This unparalleled Duomo has ! 
kened unto a river of marble shot into the 
air toa height of 500 feet, and then sudien- 
ly petrified while falling! Surely it must 
have risen like an exhalation “to th: 
of dulcet symphonies and voices swe«t; 
it seems of the very air—airy in its frozen 
poetry. 


We did not tarry long without. We en- 
L 


tered its dark, high nave, brancling lke 
monster trees of some other world; and up- 
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fel by octagon circular columns, so high 
that they seem toppling to the uprised eyes. 
Tae fiuest stained glass windows, perhaps 


a the world, beautify the darksome aisles. — 
The evening light slowly plays through ev- 
ery colored foym of saint and prophet, flower 
“ae stand spell-bound, the janitor, 
who spoke bad English, came up and _ po- 
litely offered to show us the top. After 
dropping a few sous for the church at the 

tal, we wound up a spiral inclined plane, 
snd within the magic marble mountain. 
We are soon Within the mazes above. Solid 
as earth, it seems a fairy city of towers. 
Que hundred and fifty-five pinnacles point 
upward; nearly 7,000 statues glance in the 
light, while niches stand waiting for 3,000 
more! Fifteen thousand different points are 
lifted from the roofs—for there are more 
roofs than one, as we find by ascending 
sairease on staircase. Below us, on the last 
roof, is the Botanie Garden! What! is Italy 
« prodigal of its verdure, that the Cathedral’s 
top should bud and blow like the hanging 
girdens of Old Assyria? It is only the 
marble which has sought, through genius 
and taste, manifuld forms in the pointed 
spires. Fifteen thousand buds, flowers and 
fruits, each different, bloom perennially amid 
the upper air, and that without irrigation or 


pruning, 
This immense pile has been centuries in 


completing. Napoleon, whose mind was 
evet ready to build monuments to art and 
himself, added an immense addition. Arch- 
itects have diseussed the minutest points of 
this Duomo in lines of solid quarto. Nearly 
thirty hundred millions of francs have been 
expended upon it. An edifice as large as 
Grace Chureh, New York, is upon its top as 
plainly as the Pantheon is upon St. Peter’s. 

The view from it, is incomparably fine. 
The eye may float over the scenery of Italy, 
tod revel in its fairest bowers, discern the 
cities around for forty miles, and to the north 
we those everlasting Alps, which lock up 
the gnteways of Europe. The beautiful hills 
of Como and Maggiore, surrounding the 
magi¢ mirrors in which they are reflected; 





the Saint Gothard; farther west, the Simplon, 
through whose defiles we expect to pass; the 
Monte Rosa, white and radiant, except at 
sunses, when it illustrates its name in the 
sweetest of hues; Mount Cenis to the direct 
west; and further around, the line of the 
Apennines; and to the southeast, the sweep- 
ing vale of the Po, with Cremoni and Crema 
—all can be viewed from this lofty spot! 
What a resplendent, magnificent, glorious 
creation is ours! How full of beauty and 
sublimity! Would that our distant friends 
could behold these splendid Alpine temples 
upon the north, from this marble obse: vatory, 
and the great pleasure grounds which lie 
around their feet in such luxuriance of vege- 
table life! 

What a e those seaffoldings, observable as 


| we descend, erected fur up to the topmost 


rose of the pinnacle? We are informed by 
the custodian, that tek men are constantly 
employed upon these scafulds in cleaning 
the building, and that it takes them just 
twelve years to complete the circuit outside. 

Can it be that the Great Father of all is 
pleased with such stately structures, erected 
for His worship? Does He delight rather 
in the marbles of Italy, than the rude 
churches of our land? Profit less inquisition; 
for the temple of His love is the upright 
heart and pure; and where that bows—whe- 
ther under swelling dome or homely altar— 
whether under the light of stained splen- 
dours, or under the white radiance of an 
open sky, His presence appears more glori- 
ous than all else beside in heaven, or in 
earth!—.A Buckeye Abroad. 


ATMOSPHERIC PHENOMENA. 


The mysterious appearances of the Souter 
Fell, in Cumberland, are more attributable 
to reflection than refraction. The first of 
these was observed in 1843, by Daniel 
Stricket, then servant to John Wren, of Wil- 
ton-hall, who together with his master, saw 
the figure of a man, with a dog, pursuing 
some horses along Souter Fell side,—a place 
so steep, thata horse can scarcely travel on 
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it at all; yet they apperred to run at an paring to rise in the subsequent rel 
amazing pice, till they got ont of sight at/ were exercising in some hollow yy. 


the lower en] of the Fell. Stricket and his} cealed part of the mountain. a) Bil on 
» abd that their 


cloud 


i) 


master ascended the Fell next morning, in figures being received upon a dense 
full expectation of finding the man and ani- floating in the air, were reflected dy 
mals all lying dead, but no vestige of either) on the mountain’s side. It was a 
was to be discoverel. The following year, | optical accident that rendered a y cat 
1744, on the 231 of June, as the same Daniel | most distinctly visible to a farmer a iy 
Stricket was walking, about half-past 7 0’-| son pear Tnverary—a cireumsta: 
clock in the evening, a little above the house | though extremely interesting 
of Mr. Lancaster, of Blake hills, with whom | vouched for iu all its particulars, is jy 
he then lived, he saw a troop of horsemen | to be given within our present I'mits, 
riding on Souter Fell side, in pretty close| shall therefore conclude this 
ranks, and at a brisk pace. Remembering | saying, that we have no doubt that n 
that he had been laughed at for mentioning | those strange mysterious visions, 
what he had seen the previous year, he con- | those of processions and of funerals, 
tinued to observe them in silence fur some | seen in the highlands of Seotlay ], are 
time; but, being at last convinced that the | explicable on the same principle. 
appearance was real, he went into the house, fete i A SY Se 
end begged Mr. Lancaster to come out, as he Bor the Miscvlan. 
had something very curious to show him. THE LAST OF HIS TRIBE. 
They went out together; but, before he spoke, soe 

BY MARY HARTMAN. 
his master’s son had already discovered the — 
aerial troopers. The whole members of the Sree ene oe eae toenntainn beor, 

R x And woodland and valley glarecd o'er; 
family were then informed, and the strange ie iat Bia ath ean, 
@pectacle was seen by all. These visionary Had sped to the echoing shore. 
horsemen seemed to come from the lowest 


VY 


But ah! how changed, where the panther trod 
, oi ras . e as ; her trod, 
part of Souter Fell, and they became visible ‘Ash eeditgtiaaene tiocah the sir 


at a place called Knott. They moved in The woods were felled, and the anci 

regular troops along the side of the Fell, till Was swept by the broad plough-s 

opposite to Blake hills, when they went over ROSE 

the mountain, in this way describing a curv- Alone its bright waters passed, 

iniliar path; and both their first and last ap- The masted ship rose tall and dark— 

pearance was bounded by the top of the A strange unwelcome guest. 

mountain. 3 bey — cont regular, ewift He looked, with a swollen and bursting heart, 

walk, and they continued to appear and dis- For the place of his early home, 

appear fur more than two hours, till night And saw the busy and crowded mart 

put a stop to any farther exhibition of them. By the blue waves dashing foam. 

Many troops were seen in succession; and Wrhinee eset Ur ensalee of the covncil fre 

frequently the last, or last but one, in a troop, Ardes, and the war song rang, 

would quit his position, and gallop to the He saw, the tapering village spire, 

front, where he marched on at the same rate And heard, the anvil's clang. 

of the others. These wonderful appearances On the graves of his fathers, the grain 

were seen by every human individual within —— ae | 

the distance of a mile, and they were the For his race had passed from the <eagigay: 
And these deeds were a twice told fa 

game to all. The spectators were about 


twenty-six iv number. And their, on the lonely mountain's pea’, 
. . ’ Where the wildest storms may rave— 
The natural explanation of this phenome- The chieftain’s dirge is the eagle's sbrick 


non is, that a troop of those who were pre- And the rocky elif his grave. 











For the Miscellany. 
WE PARTED. 


BY M.A. R. 
We parted at the dawn of day 
While in the East « bright cloud lay, 
Awaiting the approaching sun. 
The night with all its dreams was done, 
The birds sang sweet from every spray, 
Dim mists began to speed away, 
We parted at the old street door, 
Or rather I had said before, 
Far down that dear old grass-grown way, 
Which sparkling in the dew-drops lay, 
And fringed with flowers of mauy a hue, 
Forget-me-not and violet blue. 


We parced not with pomp of words, 
A soft good-by alone was heard, 

The heaving bosom none could hide, 
Or stay fond nature's crystal tide, 

We parted—he the gifted boy, 

The worshiped to idolatry, 

Bat sixteen Summer's suns had shed, 
Their gladsome smiles above his head, 
And now in memory’s mirror fair, 

He stands before me just as there, 
With that endeared bewitching face, 
And form of more than sculptured grace, 
With raven hair and eagle eye, 

And brow so sunny and so lugh. 


Long days of absence did I mourn, 

And wish a brother's loved return, 

Bui oh! how lonely were the hours, 
How scentless were the sweetest flowers, 
How joyless was the Summer's sky, 

And weil I wished the hours ¢ one by, 
How oft at evening sad and lone, 

I watehed the silent stars that shone, 
And thouzh they were so cold and high, 
They seemed to gaze with sympathy, 
And many a gen‘le whispering gale, 

And many a silvery moonbeam pale, 

Can witness that the flight of years, 

Btaid not affections truest tears. 


Thrice Summer's sun our hearts had cheered, 
And winter's snow as oft appeared, 

"Twas said that our beloved would come, 
Once more to his paternal home, 

The grape-vine o'er our cottage door, 

Pu: ou: its glistening leaves once more, 

Fresh flowers looked siniling from the ground, 
A welcome mingled in each sound, 

Aad one there came with beuring high, 
Ambition's fire was in his eye, 

But ali! how blighted was my joys 

No feature of the lovely boy, 


WE PARTED. STORY OF A SNOW-DROP. 


We ported with, the bitter tear, 
Had lett its witehing traces here. 


Time leaves it's impress, it will bring, 

A change o'er every human thing, 

Seest thou a cloud at hour of even, 
Floating in the blue vault of heaven, 
Gaze on that shadowy vi-ion fair, 

Tis the last lime it resieth there, 

And dost thou breathe the word farewell, 
Tis but affections funeral knell, 

And dream not that to thy fond arma, 
Thy friend arrayed in cherished charms, 
This cold vain world will e’er restore, 
As warm aud truthful as betore, 

Hope in thy heart may chide its pain, 
Yet loved vnes never come again. 


For the Miscellany. 
STORY OF A SNOWDROP. 


BY MARY HARTMAN. 
I sprang to life by a snowbank wild, 
When clouds o'er the wintry sky were piled— 
Tho’ the gentle spring with winter strove, 
And flowers in his frostwork garland wove. 
I knew those dark shadows anc gloomy hours 
Presaged the coming of suns and flowers— 
I knew that the wild birds carol would flow 
From the leafy bough o'er my home of snow, 
And beauty and gladness of life would spring, 
While my leaves lay scattered and withering, 
And cold and gloomy the hours would be 
Which measured the span of life to me; 
And brief those hours—yet I never repined, 
But gave perfume to the wand'ring wind, 
And beauty to all who would stoop to see 
Its form in a creature so lowly as me. 
The suvuth wind told of a mellowing clime— 
Of flowers in their fragrance, and fruit in its prime, 
Yet I sighed not to look on that land of flowers, 
Its glorious sky and is oran:e Lowers; 
But meekly I bent to the northern blast, 
And calmly looked up when iis force was passed— 
With gladness I hailed the sunshine warm, 
Rejoiced in the calm but bent in the storm— 
Mortal who bend’st on me to look 
The lesson | teach write in memory's book, 
And thy name a perfume on earih shall give, 
And in heaven's book of remembrance live. 


-- 





Nature is ever economical ; and whenev- 
er animal or vegetable substances are in pro- 
gress of decay, mouths are found ever ready 
to convert dead matter into food for living 





things! 
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CARRY A THING THROUGH. 


Carry a thing through. That’s it—dont 
do any thing else. Lf you once fairly, sound- 
ly, wide-awakely begin a thing, let ‘t be 
carried through, though it cost you your best 
comfort, time, energies, and all that you can 
command, We heartily abominate this 
turning backward, this wearying and faint- 
ing of soul and purpose. It bespeaks imbe- 
cility of mind, waut of character, courage, 
true manliness, 

Carry a thing through. Don’t begin it 
till you are prepared for its accomplishment. 
Think, stady, dig, till you know your ground 
—see your way. This done, launch out 
with all soul, heart, life, and fire, neither 
turning to right or left. Push on giantly; 
push as though you were born for the very 
work you are about beginning, as though 
creation were waiting through all the time 
for your especial hand and spirit. Then 
you'll do something worthy of yourself and 


kind. 
Carry a thing through. Don’t leap and 


dally from one thing to another. No man 
ever did anything in that way. You can’t. 
Be strong-minded. Be pluckish, patient, 
consistent. Be hopeful, stern and manly. 
Wher once fairly in a work, don’t give it 
up. Don’t disgrace yourself by being on 
this thing to-day, on that to-morrow, and on 
another next day. We don’t care if you 
labor day and night, in season and out, be 
sure the end of your life will show nothing 
if you perpetually change from object to ob- 
ject. Fortune, success, fame, position, are 
never gained but by piously, bravely stick- 
ing, groveling, living to a thing till it is 
fairly accomplished. 

Iu short, you must carry a thing through 
if you would be anybody or anything. No 
matter if it is hard. No matter if it cost 
you the pleasure, the society, the thousand 
pearly gratifications of life. No matter for 
these. Stick to the thing and carry it 
through. Believe you were made for the 
matter, and that no one else can do it at all. 
Put forth your whole energies. Stir, wake, 
electrify yourself, and go forth‘to the task, 





Only once learn to carry a thing throug. 
all its completeness and proportion, ay hy - 
will becomea hero, You will think better, f 
yourself; others will think better of yo 

Of course they will. The world in jts , . 
heart admires the stern doer. It sees jy h i 
its best sight its highest object, its pig 


“" 


treasure, Drive right along, then, yiy 


wala 


whatever you undertake. Consider yours): 


amply sufficient for any deed. Yo.) jy 
successful, never fear.— Waverly Mayazine 


ery 


A MONSTER STEAMSHIP. 

There is now building on the Clyde, in 
yard of Messrs. Caird & Co, at Carts Dvke, 
an immense iron ship, to be call.d the Atr. 
to, of much greater capacity, and considera, 
ble larger than that leviathan steamer, the 
Great Britain; indeed, so large is the Atrzy 
to be, that the fine steamship Arabia, of 2. 
400 tons, whose launch in the Cl 
other day, we last week noticed, mel | 
put inside the new steamer, with a good deal 
of room to spare. The origin of the Atnt 
is somewhat romantic. Her builders, Messrs 
Caird & Co., having constructed the engine 
(of 850 horse power) for the Deweran 
which got jammed across the Severn, au 
had to be broken up in consequence of the 
straining she received, got an order from the 
West Indian Mail Steamship Company, to 
whom the Demerara belonged, to luda 
vessel of iron, instead of wood, to which the 
new engines might be adapted. Tey were 
permitted to modify the design of tle hull 
so far as the length was concerned, ailough 
the retention of the paddle shafts compels! 
ap adherence to the same breadth of beam 
at that line as the original vessel. The 1 
sult has been that the engineers submitted 
plans, which were approved of, and are Lov 
being carried out in the building of the lare 


gest vessel ever afloat. The entire length ol 
the keel is laid resting on blocks. ‘Tlie ene! 
mous bar is in nive pieces, joined by sea" 


joints, and firmly riveted together; 1 1s 


longest bar and the strongest bar we i 
saw. The'stern-post is in one piece, 
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ae 
is the stem, Which runs for about ten feet 
into the horizontal keel. The stem alone 
yeighs 66ewt. Only one half of the ribs 
or frames are a3 yet in place, and even with 
the long length of the bare keel termi- 
sated by the stem standing up some forty 
fet or more, the enormous dimensions of 
the vessel can hardly be appreciated, but 
they will be understood from the principal 
measurements of the Atrato, and those of 
the largest ship-of-war in the British service, 
the Windsor Castle, now on the stocks at 
Pembroke Dockyard, which is stated to be 
“the largest vessel in the world.’? The prin- 
cipal measurements of the Atrato are:— 
Length of keel 310 feet, length of keel and 
frerake 340 feet, breadth of beam 42 feet, 
depth of hold 34 feet, and the Wiedsor Cas- 
tle, length extreme 278 feet, length of keel 
snd forerake 240 feet, breadth of beam 59 
feet, depth of hold 241¢ feet. 

It would thus appear that the Atrato will 
be about sixty feet longer than the largest 
vessel in the world, and about ten feet, deep- 
erin the hold; the only dimension in which 
she is exceeded by the Windsor Castle being 
in the breadth of beam, and in that particu- 
lar the builders were bound down by the 
existing machinery, which, as above stated, 
was made forthe Demerara, a much shorter 
vessel. The floor of the new steamer will 
have a rise of four feet at the flattest part, 
wo that theeasy curves afforded by such a 
sveep of midship section combined with 
the enormous length, can only be apprecia- 
ted by those conversant with ship building. 
Bat the result will be a facility of propul- 
tion which a fine model alone can give; for, 
after all, a fine model is the cheapest power 
vhich can be applied to a steamer, and will 
sve much steam, coals, and weight of ma- 
thinery, There are to be four decks, the 
upper or spardeck being flush from stem to 
stern, and presenting a promenade of about 
390 feet in length, by about thirty eight in 
breadth. The huli is to be divided into sev- 
en compartments, by six iron water-tight 
bulkheads, extending from the keel to the 
taindeck, This will give a rigidity to the 





hull, and afford security against sinking — 
The Atrato is expected to be ready in all this 
year—a wonderfully brief period, consider- 
ing the work that there is still to do before 
this leviathan of the deep will be fit for 
launching.—- Wilmer and Smith's Times, 


July 3. 


OF THE TRUE DESTINATION OF 
PHILOSOPHY. 


BY 8. GOWER. 


Puitosopny, is the interpretatian of law; 
its object is the Universe; its author, God,— 
Whatever relates tu the great, excellent, or 
harmonious in Nature; the high or ennobling 
in humanity, or the divine and Godlike in 
its essence; this is Philosophy. It is the 
oracle of reason, and if not the inspiration of 
Divinity, at least of the divine in man, Its 
relations are the realities that exist vouch- 
safed to the far searching eye of the True 
Philosopher from the great heart of the Un- 
iverse. 

[t matters not whether he gazes with rapt 
wonder on the starry host of heaven in their 
eternal round through illimitable space, and 
takes his lessons therefrom, or dives into the 
depths of the earth and drags forth the records 
of ages long past; whether he slowly gathers 
the truths so darkly significant that lie seat- - 
tered around him, or tries to feel out the 
manifold mysteries of that sunless world 
within, he is in every case a philosopher— 
Guided by the spirit of Truth, he goes forth 
from the first an inquirer, fervid and san- 
guine, to deduce a ‘Cosmos’ which his bet- 
ter instincts have already taught him, from 
out the apparent chaos which hems him in, 
With abilities to conquer and a zeal worthy 
of the undertaking he grapples with the 
huge mysteries that, pall like, hang round 
and darken the mystery of all mysteries, and 
the enigma of life itself. He carefully trea- 
sures up every hint, recalls, combines and 
re-combines every element, elaborates, and 
gradually evolvesa system perfected in its 
parts and important towards the devyelop- 
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ment of a whole. While guided by this spi- 


rit, although many and many a question 
shall arise, the answer to which must be the 
silent echo of its own inquiry, yet his soul 
shall rest with pleasure, on what long appli- 
cation and patient investigation have already 


accoroplished, and hope shall point to the 
future as a period of more perfect enlighten- 
ment, and firmer and steadier progress in 
knowledge. In such a one we see the ele- 
ments of a true philosupher, and in his works 
the destination of a true philosophy. 

What is the condition of the human mind 
that has, during so many ages, educed so 
many false systems of philosophy, what the 
peculiar vices of these systems, and what 
the end proposed? These are questions 
which are necessary to a practical solution 
of this one, which Time, and the retches and 
throes of great intellects, combined with past 
experience, shall solve in all its details. For 
assuredly, the true destination of Philosophy 
is a perfect philosophy—a true type of rea- 
son—one which shall not want the virtues 
and yet lack the vices of foregoing systems, 
and ove which shall not court a destiny 
lower than the highest end of all knowl- 
edge. 

In times of prevailing ignorance and error 
the mere hankering of the human mind after 
a self-satisfying state of things—a certain 
status from whence it may look out upon 
the world with sowething more than stupid 
wondering or perfect indifference, induces of 
itself sets of popular notions of common 
things which in time acquire a steadfastness 
that it becomes almost sacrilege to doubt or 
oppose. These notions inculeated outside 
of facts, or at least with scarcely any regard 
to them, are as erroneous in prineiple as they 
are vicious in their ends, and become espe- 
cially prevailing when advocated as a part of 
religion, and in the systematic Theology of 
the people. Thus changing their garb from 
a mere matter of reason and investigation 
and appealing to one of the weakest princi- 
ples of the human coustitution, the super- 
stition of the people, which precludes the 
necessity of reason, they become the basis 








and foundation stones of philos Whical sve. 
tems, false and futile in the spirit of endear. 
or with which they were formed and the 
progress of real knowledge, Outside 
this there is a constitutional bias, a jer ditae 
ry love of that which hears the stamp of ap. 
tiquity as wellas a national pride of opine 
ion which resists, nay! almost sets at deg 
ance the true spirit of inquiry and inyes. 
Hence it becomes the essent 


of 


gation. 
it of Conservatism against Kadicalism and 
real conflict of the spirit of Error and tru) 
where the former is basely victorious, Heng, 
becomes the vainglorious attempt to estab. 
lish truth upon error, to build a philosophi. 
cal castle on an airy foundation, to make the 
reason as it were, confounded, confused, and 
testified against, itself, and thus give sane. 
tion to the most vain and fanciful theo: 
provided they claim a popular or a sy 
vatural origin. Thus the true spirit of m- 
tionality is lost, amid vague fanei 
poetical imaginings. In such an ag 
produced such systems as Alchemy » 
trology and such arts as appealing to { 
same faith of Divination and Necromancy, 
and all those thousand upon thousand horrid 
rites, practiced as observances of religions 
equally fancifal and absurd. 

But the divine order ia the disposition of 
things is here likewise apparent, aud the hv- 
man mind shall yet rise superior to the many 
fogs with which it has invested itself, as sure 
as the sun shall return where darkness is 
now prevalent. The real commencement of 
the true method of philosophical invesiige 
tion may bedated from the Reformation; 'al- 
though,’ says an author, ‘we are struck by 
the remarkable fact that sometimes a few 
superior minds in the solitude of these dark 
ages shed their unheeded beams around, and 
remind us of scattered stars diffusing un- 
natural light amid the gloom of an eclipse. 

The free spirit of inquiry which was let 
loose in regard to the Church, was not to be 
opposed by barriers of temporal powers and 
politics; and polities, as well as Liter 
and Science became subjects of acute and 
reasonable investigation. When mitres have 
ceased to be the objects of reverence, crowns 
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pageants!—When the people 
1 to God for their faith, they will trust 
with implicit confidence on their reascn for 
midance! Rational public’ opinion-—the 
pactical philosophy of the world, will in- 
crease, and kings must succumb to it, or else 


gre unenviable 


wpe 


vibrations have uot, por ever shall cease te 
pulsate the great heart of the world. 

But while science and learning are now 
powerfully advanced, knowledge is not per- 
fected; while rational public opinien has in- 
creased, it does net yet coincidawith Chris- 





the people will be ready, aye willing, as they 
othave been, to write their sentiments in 
characters of blood on the canopies of the | 
Throve. It was then that the sentiment 
ume into force that the ‘King’ as Gregory, 
the first humble despot, expresses it, ‘was 
the servant of the servants of God” It was 
then ascertained that Scieuce and Literature 
vere not intended 


To heap the shrine of luxury and pride, 
With incense kind)ed at the Muses flame, 


but hada higher and holier end—to bless 
the people! It was then that experience 
might have taught that human reason had 
fund ahigher destiny than to soar off in 
tose dark and misty regions that bound 
rouud the regions of common sense, in that 
land of mere physical formulas and cold ab- 
yactions—that trath lay within reason, and 
pot without it—and that true philosophy 
dwelt more at home than abroad. 

The Reformation was the true Magna 
Charfa of the rights, of the reason, of the 
right of a practical rationality; of the right 
to investigate and to gainsay useless logo- 
nachies; of the right to inquire where be- 
lief had been granted without inquiry, and 
the right to uphold the dignity and simplic- 
ity of commen sense, in the face of logical 
wphisms and captious skepticisms! As faith 
¥as iissupport, reasou its advucate, and vir- 
ue its guide, the result was a substantial re- 
ligion—a real moral and intellectual im- 
povement, and a progressive philosophy 
corespondent with the age. The people 
with susceptible hearts and minds sought 
now for knowledge not in vain, and the Re- 
frmation that Luther set on foot, perhaps 
that same Luther never dreamed of in all 
its details, It was an epoch in the destiny 
of true philosophy, as well as religion. The 
spuit which was then let loose sball never 





tian conscience; while Theories have been 
perfected, rensodeled, or over thrown, debates 
and contentions have not ceased among the 
learned, and the day which the world dreams 
of,—and hope amid the chaos of confusion 
that now sweeps it, plainly points to a day 
of universal harmony, of peace on earth aud 
good will to man—seems not farther distant 
than the time when the soul shall harmonize 
with itself; when doubt shall not exist where 
the right is; when reason shall not conflict 
with faith, and faith with the higher and ho- 
lier principle of love. The true self satisy- 
ing system of Philosophy is not yet estabe 
lished. The Philosophers of the school, the 
Academy, the Porch and the Garden, have 
all had their day and admirers. Rut who 
now studies Aristotle for Metaphysics, Plato 
for Morals, or Pythagoras for Theology ?— 
Aristotle loved truth; his works but show 
the impotency of the human reason unaided 
by long and laborious inquiry into facts; 
Plato adored virtue,—his system of ethics 
admits, yea advoeates, vices that strike at 
the very foundation of society, and his mod- 
el Republics would make a model hot-house 
of pollution; Pythagoras was a Genius of 
the Universe in the thousand results of his 
handiwork,—but it was the dark vision of 
him who looks through the stained glass at 
the bright effulgence of the sun and sces the 
ominous and lurid glare of an apparently 
pathless comet. But the gross miscon- 
ceptions of the ancicut philosophy is only 
equalled by the refined character of error 
which most of the moderns have inculcated. 
One may acmire the logical juggleries of 
Hume, and assuredly if men could be per- 
suaded by reason that they have no reason, 
Hume has accomplisbed the pious task, and 
the blessed days of ignorance are near at 
hand. The same may be said of Locke, of 





die, It was theresult of a movement whose 
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great minds and truth-loving hearts, have 
in their zeal of knowledge, wandered off in 
the mazy bye-path of Error. 

But aside from all this, Philosophy has 
been progressive and in the words of Chal- 
mers, It was by the patient, the strenuous, 
the unfaltering efforts of the legitimate in- 
struments of discovery. It was by touch- 
ing that which was tangible, computing that 
which was measurable, and in a word, by 
making aright and reasonable use of all 
gat, which the field of nature has brought 
within the limits of sensible observation.— 
This isthe arena on which modern philoso- 
phy has won all her victories, fulfilled all her 
wonderful achievements, and reared all her 
magnificent trophies to that power of intel- 
J ect with which the hand of a bounteous 
heaven has so richly gified the constitution 





of our species, 


BARNES ON THE MAINE LAW. 


“Shall the throne of iniquity have fellowship with 
thee, which frameth mischief by a law?”’—Psatm 


94: 20. 


A “throne of iniquity’’ is a throne of gov- 
ernment that is founded on iniquity, or that 
sustains iniquity. Such a throne or govern- 
ment “frames mischief by a law,’? when by 
its laws it protects or patronizes that which 
is evil, or when those who practice evil may 
plead that what they do is legal, and may 
take refuge under the laws of the land. God 
makes no law to protect or to regulate evil 
His laws, in relation to all that is wrong, 
only prohibit and condemn. 

A law framed to protect evil, is a method 
of framing mischief by a law. A law which 
assumes that a thing is wrong, and yet tol- 
erates it; which attempts only to check and 
regulate it without utterly prohibiting it; 
which makes that which is morally wrong, 
legal, is one of those things in human affairs 
with which the throne of God can have no 
fellowship. A law, for instance, which 
should assume that lotteries, gaming esta- 
blishments or brothels, are evil, and of per- 
nicious tendency in a community, and which 
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should nevertheless authorize t}, a, tho “ 
under any restrictions, would be sy:! 
of “ framing mischief by law” :g 

no “fellowship” with the “throne , 

An evil always becomes wos hy }y:., 
sustained by the laws of the land. ‘Tho 
are deterred from opposing it, for {hoy 4, 
not wish to seem to be arrayed agains 4 
laws. The bad are confirmed in their psu, 
for they feel that they are sustained jy; 
laws of the land, and for them that js 7 

The same thing is true when there is om 
attempt, not directly to sustain and a 


counts. 


nance the evil as such, but to remy « 
God never does this in his governments: é» 


his law lends no sanetion to that whic! 
wrong, does nothing to regulate it, jigs) 


ils 


provisions for deriving a benefit fro 
prohibits and condemns; and that | 
But much is done to countenance the 
when the law seeks to regulate it; to, 
it but not to remove it; to tax it: to J 
revenue from it: and to make supp! 
provisions for the mischiefs which i 
under its own enactments, 

The laws in relation to the trafic in jn. 
toxicating drinks in this country have been, 
in the main, enacted on the prineiph 3 just 
alluded to. The traffic has been adwitted 
to be so full of peril that it needed to be 
checked and regulated, and the laws have 
been made on the supposition that it eoull 
not be thrown open indiscriminately to all 
classes of citizens. Hence it has be 
posed that a special permission or “/'r 
was necessary in order to guard the tre 
and that not a license, as in the case of dr 
goods and tin-ware, on the sole ground of 
raising a revenue, but on the ground thit it 
was dangerous, and that, therefore, it sou! 
be entrusted only to those to whom 
community could confide, with the additions! 
idea that the State had a right to mise 
revenue from it,as a compensation for the 
protection extended to it. There was cnet 
such legislation about lotteries; there has 
been such, in some countries, about licer 
tiousness; but with some few exceptions 
is believed there is no such legislation 02 
any other subject now in the werld. 
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The time has come when it is improper to 
inquire whether this is the true principle on 
the subject of the traffic in strong drinks; 
ybether a great and acknowledged evil can 
erer be suppressed in this way; or, whether 
it should be wholly prohibited by law, ac- 
companied with suitable penalties, The 
evils of intemperance are in all respects so 
great, and are, in spite of all the legal enact- 
ments now existing in most of the States, so 
far spread and spreading in the land; the 
loss to the uation in its moral character, and 
in its productive industry, is so great; the 
costs of prosecuting for crime committed 
under the influence of intoxicating drinks, 
and the tax to support paupers made by in- 
temperanee, are so great; the failure of the 
appeals made by argument and moral suasion 
ae, in painful respects, so manifest; the 
yoes and lamentations caused by intemper- 
ance come up still so loud and so-piercing 
from all parts of the land; the ruin of the 
land; the ruin of the body and the soul of a 
human being is so dreadful; and the fact 
that tens of thousands of our countrymen 
are annually sent to a dishonored grave as 
the result of the “drinking usages of so- 
ciety’*—these things are forcing the inquiry 
upon the public mind, whether it is, or is 
not, proper and practicable to prohibit the 
traffic altogether, and whether this is not the 
point which legislation must reach, in regard 


to this great evil. 
We have not now the point to argue that 


itis tight and proper to legislate in regard 
to this traffic. That point is acted on by all 
the legislatures in the land, and is acquiesced 
in by the people. It is assumed in all the 
laws which pertain to the importation of 
spirituous liquor; by all the statutes which 
relate to “ licensing’? public houses to sell it; 
by all the enactments in the several States 


to regulate the sale. 
We have not now the point to argue that 


it is right to make laws, in certain cases, 
prohibiting the sale. The laws have always 
‘sumed that it is right to prohibit the sale 
by large classes of the citizens, for the laws 
entrusted the sale to a selected few, and 
testrained all others. 





We have not now the point to argue that 
the Maine Law is conformable to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, for this point 
has been settled by the highest judicial 
authority in the land. In the celebrated 
“ License cases,” involving the constitution- 
ality of laws passed by the States of Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, and New Hampshire, 
for “discouraging the use of ardent spirits, 
by prohibiting their sale in small quautities, 
and without licenses previously granted by 
the State authorities,” the constitu tionality 
of those laws was unanimously affirmed by 


the Judges. 
The principle assumed in the Maine Law 


is, that an acknowledged evil, which only 
spreads woe and ruin through a community, 
is not to be tolerated and regulated; that a 
business always dangerous to the health, and 
morals, and souls of men, is not to be re- 
strained, but should be prohibited altogether. 

On these principles of self-protection, so- 
ciety legislates against lotteries, against 
counterfeiting the public coin, against drunk- 
enness, against profaneness, against poisonous 
or corrupted drugs, against any employment 
that in its nature tends to endanger the pub- 
lic health, peace, or morals. No man, on 
this principle, is allowed to set up and prose- 
cute a public business, however lucrative it 
may be, which will have either of these 
effects—for the public good is of more con- 
sequence than any private gain cculd be. 

It is obviously a correct principle of legis- 
lation that society should not undertake to 
regulate evil by law. Its business is to re- 
move it; not toreguate it. This principle 
would seem to be plain enough on its very 
announcement, but it bears so directly on 
the point before us that it is proper to dwell 
on it a momentlonger. What woulda gov- 
ernment be that should undertake to regulate 
murder, arson, adultery, burglary, or theft? 
What would laws be that should “ license’’ 
such crimes in any circumstances, and under 
any restrictions? What would a law be that 
should under take to derive a revenue from 
the act of poisoning innocent children under 
suitable restraints and safeguards, or that 
should authorize the burning of a house or 

Vol. 7, No. 4—12. 
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barn by night under proper checks, and with 
suitable security in regard to the good moral 
character of him who did it? We have ap- 
plied it to the crimes of arson, theft, mur- 
der, treason, duelling, adultery, and polyga- 
my. We have practically applied it to the 
barbarous sports of the ampitieatre, to bull- 
baiting, and to open and disgraceful contests 
between man and man. And the State of 
Maine has justly applied this principle to 
the traffic in intoxicating liquors to be used 
asadrink, which is « greater evil than any 
other, or all others existing in the commu- 
nity. 





From the “Arctic Journal.” 
DISCOVERY OF THREE GRAVES 
ON BEECHEY ISLAND. 


On the twenty-ninth of August, the “Pio- 
neer,”” much to my joy, was again afloat, 
and fast to the ice in company with the 
other vessels ; and although my officers and 
crew were well fagged out with forty-eight 
hours’ hard labor, parties of them, myself 
among the number, were to be seen trudg- 
ing across the ice of Union Bay towards 
Franklin’s winter quarters. 

It needed aot a dark winter sky, nor a 
gloomy day, to throw a sombre shade a- 
round my feelings as I landed on Beechey 
Island, aud looked down upon the bay, on 
whose bosom had once ridden Her Majes- 
ty’s ships “ Erebus’? and “Terror ;” there 
was a sickening anxiety of the heart as one 
involifntarily clutched at every relic they 
of Franklin’s squadron had left behind, in 
the vain hope that some clue as to the route 
they had taken hence might be found. 

From the cairn to long and curving beach 
—from the frozen surface of the bay to the 
tops of the distant cliffs, the eye involunta- 
rily but keenly sought for something more 
than had yet been found. But no; assharp 
eyes, as anxious hearts, had already been 
there, and I was obliged to be content with 
the information, which my observation prov- 
ed to be true, that the search had been close 
and careful, but that nothing could be found 
in the shape of written record, 





On the eastern slope of the tidge of 
Beechey Island, a remnant of a gardey (for 
remnant now only it was, having been dy, 
up in the search) told an interesting tale te 
its neatly shaped oval outline, the bonde; 
carefully formed of moss, lichen, Poppies, 
and anemones, transplanted from some more 
genial part of this dreary region, contriyaj 
still to show symptoms of vitality; but the 
seeds which doubtless they had sown iy the 
garden had decayed away. 

A few hundred yards lower down, q 
mound, the foundation of a store-house,was 
next to be seen. It consisted of an exterio; 
and interior embankment, into which, judg. 
ing from the remnants left, we saw that an 
elm scantling had been stuck as_ props 
on the roofing ; in one part of the inclosed 
space some coal-sacks were found, and in 
another part numerous wood -shavings proy- 
ed the ship’s artificers to have been working 
here. 

The generally-conceived opinion as to the 
object of this store-house was, that Frank- 
lin had constructed it to shelter a portion of 
his superabundant provisions and stores, 
with which it was well-known his decks 
were lumbered when he left Whale Fish Is- 
land. Nearer to the beach, a heap of ciu- 
ders and scraps of iron showed the armor- 
er’s working-place ; and along an old water 
course, now chained up by frost, severl 
tubs constructed of the end of salt mest 
casks, left no doubt as to the washing-places 
of the men of Franklin’s squadron. 

Happening to cross a level piece of growd 
which, as yet, no one had lighted upoa,! 
was pleased to see a pair of Cashmere gioves 
laid out to dry, with two small stones ov 
the palms to prevent their blowing away; 
they had been there since 1846. I tok 
them up carefully, as melancholy memen- 
toes of my missing friends. 

In another spot, a flannel was discovere 
and this, together with some things lyioz 
about, would, in my ignorance of wivte:ing 
in the Arctic regions, surely have led m: ‘0 
suppose that there was considerable ba. 
displayed in the departure of the “Erebus” 
and “Terror” from this spot, had not Capt 
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Austin assured me that there was nothing 
to ground such a belief upon; and that, 
fom experience, he could vouch for these 
being nothing more than the ordinary traces 
of a wintry station ; and this opinion was 
fully borne out by those officers who had in 
the previous year wintered at Point Leo- 
pold, one of them assertin, that people left 
winter quarters too w«ll p.eased to escape, 
tocaremuch fora !i1-.ful of shevings, an 
old coal-bag, or 2s esauing-tul. This t fom 
experience now ki.ow to be true. 

Looking at the spot on which Penny had 
discovered a boarding-pike, avd comparing 
it with a projecting point on the opposite 
side, where a similar article had been found 
with a finger nailed on it as a direction-post, 
I concluded that in a line between these two 
boarding-pikes, one or both of the ships had 
been at anchor, and this conjecture was 
much borne out by the relative positions of 
the other traces found ; and besides} this, 
a small cairn on the crest of Beechey Is- 
land appears to have been intended as a 
meridian mark, and if so, Franklin’s squad- 
ron undoubtedly lay where I would place 
it, far and effectually removed from all risk 
of being swept out {of the bay, which, by 
the by, from the fact of the inclosed area, 
being many times broader than the entrance 
of “Erebus”? and “ Terror,’? was about as 
probable as any stout gentleman being 
blown out of a house through the keyhole. 


In the one case, the stout individual would 
have to be cut up small; in the other case 
the ice would haye to be well broken up ;— 
and if so, it was not likely Franklin would 
allow himself to be taken out of harbor, no- 
lens volens, whilst he had anchors to hook 
the ground with, and ice-saws, with which 
his crews could cut through a mile of ice 
three feet thick in twenty-four hours. 

The graves next attracted our attention ; 
they, like all that English seamen construct 
Were scrupulously neat. 

Go where you will over the globe’s sur- 
face, afar in the East, or afar in the West, 
down amongst theZcoral-girded isles of the 
South Sea, or here, where the grim North 








frowns on the sailor’s grave, you will always 
find it alike ; it is the monument raised by 
rough hands, but affectionate hearts, over 
the last home of their messmate ; it breathes 
the quiet church-yard of some of England’s 
many nooks, where each had formed his idea 
of what was duc to departed worth ; and 
the ornaments that Nature decks herself 
with, even in the desolation of the Frozen 
Zone, were carefully culled to mark the dead 
seamen’s home. 

The good taste of the officers had prevent- 
ed the general simplicity of an oaken head 
and foot-board to each of the graves, being 
marred by any long and childish epitaphs, 
or the doggerel of a lower-deck poet, and 
the three inscriptions were as follows :— 


“Sacred to the memory of J. Torrington, 
who departed this life January Ist, 1846, on 
board of H. M. S, ‘Terror,’ aged twenty 
years.” 


“Sacred to the memory of Wm. Braine’ 
R. M, of H. M.S. ‘Erebus ; died April 8d 
1846, aged thirty-two years. 

“Choose ye this day whom ye will serve.’-—Josh. 

a 1b. 


“Sacred to the memory of J. Hartwell, 
A. B., of H.M.S. ‘ Erebus ;? died January 
4th, 1846, aged twenty-five years. 

“*Thus ,saith the Lord of Hosts, consider your 
ways.”—Haggai i: 7.” 


I thought I traced in the epitaphs over 
the graves of the men of the “ Erebus’’ the 
manly and Christiav spirit of Franklin — 
In the true spirit of chivalry, he, their cap- 
tain and leader, lead them amidst dangers 
and unknown difficulties, with iron will 
stamped npon his brow, but the words of 
meekness, gentleness, and truth were in his 
device. We have seen his career and know 
his deeds ! 


“ Why should their praise in verse be sung! 
The name that dwells on every tongue 
No minstrel needs.” 


From the graves, a tedious ascent up the 
ong northern slope of Beechey Island car- 
‘ied to the table-land, on whose south- 
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ern verge a cairn of stones, to which [ have 
before referred, was placed ; it had been sev- 
eral times pulled down by different search- 
ers, and dug up underneath, but carefully 
replaced. 

The position was an admirable one, and 
appeared as if intentionally chosen to at- 
tract the attention of vessels coming up Bar- 
row’s Strait ; from it, on the day 1 was up, 
the view was so extensive, that I did not 
feel certain of being supported by all those 
who have, like myself, witnessed the pecu- 
liar clearness, combined with refraction, of 
the atmosphere in Polar climes, I should 
bear in mind the old adage—“Tautu 1s Not 
ALWAYS WHAT iT sEEMs’’—and hold my 


peace. 





EXTRAVAGANT USE OF LANGUAGE. 


BY ©, A. NORMAN. 


Of all ambitions maa may entertain, 

The worst that can invade a sickly brain, 

Is that which angles hourly for surprise, 

And baits its hook with prodigies and lies. 
CowPER. 


Conversation, like written composition, 
should use only pure language, and employ 
such terms of expression as are best adapted 
to convey to the mind of the listener a clear 
and truthful idea of the subject. But we 
are sorry to know that the simple relation 
of truth, without the use of extravagant 
language, is quite too uncommon at the 
present day, especially among young people. 

There is a lamentable practice among 
many young ladies, which is imitated by “nice 
young men,” of using extravagant forms of 
speech, and of exaggeration in their remarks. 
Could one, listening to the conversation of 
this class of persons, really believe one half 
he hears to be literally true, he might well 
conclude them to be persons who have had 
a wide experience in remarkable adventures 
and hair-breadth escapes; and that they 
were the most favored of mortals, in having 
enjoyed such “supremely lovely scenes,” 
and listened to such “deliciously eharming 
music.” Indeed, one might well wonder 





how tary happened to be always s0 for. 
tunate. 

Perhaps, during a previous night, a youn» 
lady of this class was awakened two ,. 
three times; or may be she did not fal] as) - 
for an hour or two after retiring;—in the 
morning she declares that she “did not 
sleep a winkin all night,” and often cop. 
firms what sensible persons infer, from hey 
foolish and exaggerated language, by adding 
“T feel like a fool’’ If she takes a shor 
walk during the day, it is quite remarkable 
if she does not bring home the aunouneo. 
ment of her own departure from this life. hy 
the exclamation, “Oh, dear! I’m tired 


death.” 
Does she see a beautiful silk dress, or some 


other article which she very much admires, 
her exclamation is, “ Oh, isn’t that swee:? 
It is perfectly lovely!” Is she remarking 
upon some dainty food, upon the table— 
“it tastes beautifully.” Even flowers hare 
an “elegant perfume”’—in her hands. Who 
can describe that which constitutes a “bea. 
tiful taste’? in food? What is an “elegwt 
perfume?” Of the propriety of thus using 
adjectives, she does not stop to consider, 

A gentleman attending an evening sewing 
society, was once struck with hearing the 
frequent use of the exclamation, “TI thongit 
I should have died,’”’ and of the inquiry 
“Did you ever?” Curiosity led hu 
count, as well as he could, the num!y 
times these expressions were used. During 
an hour and a half the exclamation was lca! 
about sizty times, and the inquiry one /wi- 
dred times. If the same gentleman woudl 
count the number of times the phrase “ You 
know” is used, by many persons, during ove 
half hour’s conversation, we think the result 
would far exceed what he heard at the sewing 
circle. It seems singular that some persons 
cannot tell any thing without so continua’ 
reminding you that “ You know,” that yo 
almost forget what they are talking abou. 

How often, too, are heard such expressions 
as, “ Swift as lightning;’ “I was frighte»- 
ed to death?’ and a multitude of simvar 
ones. Yet these are buta few of the thous 
and phrases and expressions, the use of which 
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many persons indulge habitually. They 
thus exhibit a reckless disregard for truth, 
and a foolish habit of conversation, which 
destroy the beauty and simplicity of their 
"eet introduce a sample of modern 
conversation, as given in the Olive Branch, 
which will further illustrate our subject, and 
exhibit some of the extravagances to which 


we allude. E . p 
“Good morning, Mrs. Elden; isn’t it the 


loveliest day that ever was in this world?” 

“Oh, most heavenly: did you go to the 
concert last night?” 

“Yes, and positively I never was so delight- 
ed in all my life—I could give a hundred 
worlds if I could sing like L i 

“Let me see; what was the name of that 
second duet? I thought I should gothrough 
tie ceiling during its performance, it was so 
inspiring. 

“| felt just so, I assure you; I have forgot- 
ten the name, indeed, I forgot it last night, 
and I have been racking my brains to bring 

it back every minute since; if Iwas to die, I 
couldn’t remember it.’” 

“Did you see Professor Broswork there?’ 

“Yes, he was quite near me, but I 
wouldn’t know him; I’d as lief be bitten by 
a poison snake as to speak to him.’? 

“Pray why?” 

“Oh! I hate him worse than the plague: 
he’s so officious and meddlesome; I would 
goa mile out of the way to avoid him.” 

“Well, there are persons toward whom I 
feel just $o exactly; but why is your finger 
bound up?” 

“I seratched it terrebly with a pin yester- 
day; you can’t think how it ached; it swelled 
up as big as two, and pained me so it seem 
ed as if I should die. Upon my word I have 
been awake all night with it; and now I’m 
% nervous that I feel like a fool.’ 

“Well, so doI; my head aches as if it 
vould split every moment; it seems like a 
great hogshead, and I am all but Blind; and 
Tdread to go home, for you know how 
noisy M——’g children are. They fair- 
ly raise the house; there is no living with 


them,” 





“TI know how that is, for Emmaand Wil- 
liam are such rude creatures that sometimes 
they actually distract me, and I don’t know 


whether I am dead or alive.’ 
Such, we are sorry to say, is too truthful 


an exhibition of the extravagance in their 
ordinary conversation. Who can credit;the 
testimony of such persons? When we know 
that one is in the habitual use of words, re- 
gardless of their true application and mean- 
ing, can we avoid distrusting their truthful- 
ness? It would grieve them to know that 
their statements were not believed, that lit- 
tle or no confidence was placed in their 
words; yet such are the almost unavoidable 
consequences of their own practices, 

Now, no harm is intended, oreven thought 
of, in all this foolish manner of speaking, 
nevertheless it is a serious evil, and a habit 
which tends to much injury to those who 
allow themselves to indulge it. Persons 
may lose their reputation for veracity simply 
by this habit of using exaggerated language, 
though they would scorn to tell a willful lie. 
They mean no harm to themselves or others, 
nevertheless it comes upon them, ina loss of 
reputation. All the tendencies of this evil 
are pernicious; its effects upon language is 
injurious, and its influence upon character 
bad in its moral bearings. 

The New York Times has some remarks 
on this subject which it affords us pleasure 
to quote in this connection: 

“In figures, we outdo the Hebrews; in 
hyperbole we shame all the Orientals. We 
describe a moderate hill in Janguage that 
would fitly treat of Mont Blanc; we speak 
of two or three level vacant lots in the city, 
in terms fit fora prairie; of the ripples on 
a forty feet canal in words that would accom- 


modate the billows of ocean; of a moderate * 


east wind as a tornado; of a sudden squall 
sufficient to suap a Balm of Gilead in the 
door-yard, as a perfect hurricane, 

“Tt never rains but it pours; it is never 
dry, but every thing is parched. A cataract 
always leaps from a dizzy height into a pro- 
found abyss. A mountain always towers to 
heaven; a chasm opens into immeasurable 





depths. All our autumnal woods are gor- 
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geous; our landscapes inexpressibly beau- 
tiful. 

“Our wives are never weary, but they are 
‘ tired to death;’ never warm, but they are 
roasted; never chilly, but they are frozen.— 
If they have a scratch on the finger, their 
hands are all raw. If they have a pain, it 
is deathly. If there is a spot on our linen, 
they tell us we are covered with ink, and a 
soiled dress is utterly ruined. When a friend 
goes home with us to try pot-luck, if the fire 
has been out once, it has been out forty 
times; if the beef is brown, it is burned to 
a cinder; if the soup is too savory, it is salt 
as brine. 

“This extravagant waste of words bank- 
rupts us, whenever really extraordinary cir- 
cumstances demand description. We have 

‘no words to describe Niagara with, after we 
have written of a mildam. The superlatives 
due to the Mississippi, we have lavished on 
trout streams.” 

Now this extravagance is wholly unneced- 
sary, as wellas inconsistent. Our language 
is sufficiently copious to express al’ our 
ideas, and it even has a word for every 
separate shade of thought. If we would 
express ourselves in strong or exalted lan- 
guage, we have words to convey strong or 
exalted ideas; but if we use all these up on 
common things, and common thoughts; if 
we call every thing splendid, every landscape 
magnificent, every water-fall sublime, we 
shall soon have no strong words for strong 
thoughts, nor exalted words for sublime lan- 
guage, for we shall have made them all 
weak. Oh, let none forget this important 
truth, and let every one use language accor- 
dingly. 





MUSCULAR POWER. 

Man has the power of imitating almost 
every motion but that of flight. To effect 
these, he has, in maturity and health, sixty 
bones in his head, sixty in his thighs and 
legs, sixty-two in his arms and hands, and 
sixty-seven in his trunk. He has also 434 
muscles. His heart makes sixty-four pulsa- 





tions in a minute; and therefore 3840 ina, 
hour, 92,160 ina day. There are also ¢] “a 
complete circulations of his blood iy » 


\ 
@ 
short space of-an hour. In respect to the 

d 


e 


comparative speed of animated beings, ang 
of impelled bodies, it may be remarked tha 
size and construction have but little inf. 
ence, nor has comparative strength, thouch 
one body giving any quantity of moti ly 
another is said to lose so much of its ow», 
The sloth is by no means a smal! 
animal, and .yet it can travel only fifty a 
ces in a day; a worm crawls only five inches 
in fifty seconds; but a lady-bird cay ay 
twenty million times its own length in jes 
than an hour. Anelk can runa mile apd 
half in seven minutes ; an antelope a mile 
in a minute; and the wild mule of Tartz:y 
has a speed even greater than that: an ex 
gle can fly twenty leagues in an hour, and 
a Canary falcon can even reach 250 leazyes 
in the short space of sixteen hours, 
A violent wind travels sixty miles 2 
hour ; sound, 1142 English feet in a secon): 





INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPEMENT. 


BY MRS. B. G. RUSHNELL. 


May, who is the noblest work of Deity, 
was created to fulfil a high and holy dest! 
ny, to accomplish upon earth a glorious wis 
sion, 

Endowed with powers of mind capible 
of the greatest exertion, equal to the loitiest 
achievements in science and art, and capa 
ble of unfolding the hidden mysteries of 
the {Universe, he stands forth free to in- 
prove the powers of mind committed to 
his trust, or to keep the germ enshrined ia 
its casket, unimproved, unadorned, and pet 
fectly useless, 

But it is the privilege of man to know 
himself ; to study into the deep and hidden 
mysteries of his being; to develope the 
powers of his mighty intellect, and aspie 
to all that God placed within his grasp ;- 
and if he neglects to seek that true deve 
opement of mind which alone elevates iw 
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to his tr true position, the great object of his 
mission upon earth will; never be truly 
accomplished. 

Let him look into the deep mysteries of 


- his own heart, and there learn what lofty 


God-like powers of mind he has committed 
to his charge for improvement, and then 
vith ateady nobleness of purpose gird him- 
self for his high prerogative and office. The 
man with a well cultivated mind has within 
his grasp a source of enjoyment, pure and 
exhaustless, and in deep communings with 
bis own spirit, he finds companionship and 
pleasure. Does he walk abroad? the book 
of nature lies open before him, and with de- 
light he reads her beautiful and varied lan- 
guage. He listens enraptured to her thou- 
sand strains of melody, and in the stream- 
jets murmur and the ocean’s roar,in the 
sighing breeze and iu the deep hoarse tones 
of the tempest, there is a voice and language 
tohim alike intelligible If he surveys the 
majesty of the Universe, he sees not merely 
an azare curtain with tinsel o’er spangled 
to light him in his night wandering, but as 
he scans the boundless fields of space, with 


"its unnumbered systems revolving in perfect 


harmony, his soul is filled with lofty emo- 
tions, and as he drinks in the music of the 
celestial spheres, he learns the sublime lan- 
guage in which Nature holds converse with 
Deity. 

But there are deeper treasures still for his 
attainment; he unlocks the mighty volume 
of the past, and the vast panorama of six 
thousand years is spread out before his de- 
lighted vision. He but wills, and the pro- 
found ‘philosophy of the East is spread be- 
for him in all its iramortal magnificence.— 
He wanders over the classic land of Greece, 
and listens to the song of Homer, the pro- 
found philosophy of Plato, and the burning 
eloquence of Demosthenes, He looks to the 
grove where Socrates breathed his lessons 
of wisdom and philosophy, and moves over 
the plains where once assembled the wis- 
dom of the world. 


_Who can measure the vast, the inexhaus- 
tible source of enjoyment which the culti- 


vated mind has at its command. In every 
station of life, whether the sunlight of pros- 
perity rest upon his brow, or the chilling 
blasts of adversity sweeps over him, he 
calmly looks over the mutations of time, 
and fixes his hopes on a more enduring ba- 
sis,on those fields of light whose outlines 
“star-eyed science” has but dimly viewed 
and where the soul in its aspirings after 
truth will be as free, as unfettered, (I might 
say) as that of the Eternal. 


DAYS OF OLD. 

“ To our taste, the old mode of travelling 
—nay, the oldest—was infinitely superior to 
the present sickening system. You rose by 
times in the morning; took a substantial 
breakfast of beef and ale—none of your mis- 
erable slops—and mounted your horse be- 
tween your saddle bags in time to hear the 
lark carolling ou his earliest flight to heaven. 
Your way ran throtigh dingle and thicket, 
along the banks of rivers, skirting magnifi- 
cent parks, rich in the possession of prime- 
val oaks, under which the deer lay tran- 
quilly still, You entered a village, stopped 
at the door of a public-house, and cooled 
your brow in the foam of wholesome home- 
brewed. You dined at mid-day in some 
town where the execrable inventids of 
Arkwright and Watt were unknown, where 
you encountered only honest, healthy, rosy- 
cheek Christians, who went regularly once a 
week to church—instead of meeting gangs 
of hollow-eyed, lean mechanics talking 
radicalism, and discussing the fundamental 
points of the Charter. You moved through 
“Merrie England’ as a man ought to do, 
who is both content with his own lot, and 
can enjoy the happiness of others. As you 
saw the sun rising, so you saw him set. The 
clouds reddened in the west—you heard the 
sweet caro] of the thrush from his coppice, 
and lingered to catch his melody. The 
shades of evening grew deeper. The glow- 
worms lit their tiny lanthorns on the bank, 
the owl flitted past with noiseless wing, the 








village candles began to appear in the dis- 
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tance; and as you dismounted at the door of 
an humble inn, and surrendered your weary 
beast to the hauds of the careful hostler, you 
felt that you were the,richer$by ajday spent 
in the fresh,air and gladsome sunshine, and 
made happy by all the sounds and sighs 
which are dear to the heart of man.’’——-Black- 
wood Magazine. 





For the Miscellany. 
THE DREAM OF COLUMBUS. 
BY T. D. W. 
Tossed restlessly Columbus lay 
By disappointment’s harsh, dismayed, 
And labors of the ended day, 
Were yet before his mind arrayed. 


He thought his fondest hopes were hurled. 
By haughty prelates mandate scorned— 
His visions of another world, , 
Were broken,"and he woeful;mourned. 


But gentle sleep now close his eyes. 
With her soft, enticing power, 

. And from the land of dreams arise, 
Bright scenes to calm the weary hour. 


The dreary present backward cast, 
His troubles all forgotten now— 

The flying memories of the past 
Vanish away, far from his brow. 


lo! aspirit doth appear, 
nding from that mystic land 
Of dreams; and then approaching near, 
O’er the couch extends his hand. 


Then speaking low, he gently said, 
Take cheer, Columbus, I will raise, 

The future's curtain, and will lead 
Thee, to the light of coming days. . 


Though now cast down, thy fondst hope 
Seems to have died by fortune’s blast, 
And by time’s hand untimely broke, 


Yet fear not, and forget the past. 


For thee a higher boon reserved, 

With brighter rays shall shine thy*name, 
To future ages it preserved, 

Will glisten on the page of_fame. 


Far in the darkness of the west, 
There_is a:world of beautyjplaced, 
As‘yet in its perennial rest, 





With hidden wealth this land is graced. 


Long has been hid from Europe'seyes, 
This continent, but now by fate 

Shall dark oblivion’s curtain rise, 
Which yet conceals the opening state. 


And to discover it to thee, 

The Glorious gift descends from heaven— 
To plant an Empire o’er the sea, 

To thee, and thee alone’ is given. 


And pierce yet farther,—when this lang 
Prospered and changed, shal! become 
Enlightened by the almighty hand 
Of God,—of happiness the home. 


There too, sweet liberty will rest, 
Away from eastern tyrants flown, 
Retiring to the sylvan west, 
Will call it joyfully her own. 


And commerce too, on swiftest wing, 
From other climes the richest store, 

Of wealth, and beauty, there will briag, 
And place them there forever more. 


There, learning also will abide, 
And poesy her sweetest strain 

Will sing, uuatil the very tide 
Of Ocean will resound again. 


Then wake Columbus, and arise, 
Though troubles vet befcre thee, 
Surmount them all, the genia) skies 
Are brightly opening o’er thee. 
Detroit Sept. Ist, 1852. 





For the Miscellany. 
FIRST AUTUMN TINTS. 
BY MRS, ELECTA M. SHELDON. 
First Autumn tints, so delicatety blending, 
Inwove with Summer's universal green— 
A gorgeous pageant is Dame Nature lending, 
To grace the exit of her reigning queen. 


Not yet have come those “ melancholy days,” 
The poet deemeth “ saddest of the year,” 

For Sol still bendeth us his Summer rays, 
And song of forest minstrels glad the ear. 


First Autumn days—as Time's corroding finger 
Doth trace on beauty’s brow faint lines of care 

While yet on the fair cheek the rose doth linger, 
And quite unnoticed is that first grey hair. 


Lo ye with fairy step o’er earth are treading, 
Leaving a foot-print only here and there, 

And ye, uninindful of the ruin spreading, 
Deem ye are maki: g this our world more fair 





A VISION. A STREET SCENE. 








—Fqmoded is kind Wisdom's low-voiced preaching? 
Whispering in sighing breeze, man’s life is brief, 
nd passed with careless eye the same mild teaching 


Impressed in beauty on the changing leaf. 


Yetto the sober hours of calm reflection 
Hope bringeth Spring again with leaves and flower; 
And blessed Religion speaks of resurrection, 
And blooms undying, in Elysian bowers. 





For the Miscellany. 
A VISION. 
Reclining on the mountain side, 
Toil spent, sleep closed my eyes, 
When lo ! this vision, full and clear, 
seemed suddenly to rise. 


[looked upon a lonely Lake, 
Thiv« mist concealed its shore, 

A solemn stillness sat thereon, 
And silence brooded o'er. 


While thus I gazed, lo! from its depths, 
Slow struggling, rose to sight, 

Bubbles, all o’er those waters wide, 
Glittering in the light. 


Most broke and vanished into air, 
Soon as they came to view, 

Some floated briefly on the tide, 
Then broke and vanished too. 


While few remaining, floated still, 
And gathering into one, 

Assumed a larger, nobler shape, 
Like to some regal dome. 


This floating proudly, o’er the face 
Of all those waters run, 

Reflecting all the varied hues 
Of a resplendent sun. 


Heaven's deepest hue was pictured there, 
And darkest shades of earth, 

And Nature's loveliest, grandest scenes, 
Thereon were mirrored forth. 


Moved as by an electric power 
Those waters ’gan to roar, 

And heaving billows tossed their manes, 
And lashed the sounding shore. 


Electric sparks of brightest ray 
Pierce through those water’s gloom, 
"Till their remotest, darkest caves, 
Efulgent lights illume. 


Thousands of misty shapes arise, 
In form as varied too, 

Fleeing before those flashing rays, 
Vanishing from the view. 





Again those troubled waters rest, 
Translucent to their caves, 

But still that panorama moved 
Exultant o’er the waves. 


Lo! from its glittering, gorgeous vault, 
A voice salutes my ears, 

A voice more ravishingly sweet 
Than “ Music of the Spheres.” 


I am the Genius of the world, 
I rule the human mind, 

My dwelling place, the works of Art, 
I loose at will and bind. 


These waters type the human mind, 
They move at my command, 

This dome the noble thoughts that rise, 
Thus moulded by my hand. 


Some thoughts are smothered in their birth, 
Some scarcely rise to light, 

While few of an eternal worth, 
Pierce through the mental night. 


They move upon the sea of mind, 
Irradiating light, 

And Error’s ghostly, misty shapes, 
Are swiftly put to flight. 


By them, I gild my airy halls 
With Nature's richest scenes, 
The Beautiful the Grand, Sublime, 
And Heavens divinest beams. 


Long as Time runs his ceaseless course, 
Long as the Ocean's roll, 

These shall the will of man control 
And purify his Soul. 


The voice was hushed, the vision fled, 
I woke, this truth was clear, 

Of all the works of man, but few 
Are destined to endure. 


Let no presumptuous mortal try, 
God only can create, 

Truths, which His noble works declare 
Let man delineate. 





A STREET SCENE, 


A big, awkward boy, was, the other day, 
walking carelessly along Broadway, with his 
hands in his pockets and his eyes in the 
sky, when, in passing a pile of boards, he 
crowded a little girl whom he met so that she 
fell upon them, more to the damage of her 
gay attire than her pe:son. A lady, French 
apparently, who saw the occurrence, though 
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not accompanying the fallen child, stepped 
up to the boy, who was only half conscious 
of what he had done, and gave him as sound 
a box on the ear as ever wrathful mother be- 
stowed on obstreperous son, Whack! came 
her white hand on the side of his brown 
face. We knew it was a stinger by the 
sound, having received many such, thimble 
and all, in old times. The boy, astonished 
and fearful that more were to follow, took to 
his heels with laughable suddenness and con- 
sternation. The lady went to the little girl, 
inquired if she was hurt, and assisted in re- 
arranging her dress. The scene was over in 
less time than a line of this description of it 
was written: but it made a lasting impres- 
sion on the outside of one head and the in- 
side ofanother. It was curious that the un- 
tutored youth should instinctively recognize 
the right of woman to homage, as the mothers 
of mankind. The lady was not his mother, 
nor the little girl’s mother, but she belonged 
to the class of mothers, and as a mother, 
exercised authority, which he at ouce recog- 
nized. Doubtless, had a man dealt him the 
blow, he would have received it very differ- 
ently.—New York Penny Dispach. 





WOMAN’S EARLY TASK. 

Onc of the distinguishing glories by which 
our modern civilization is characterized, is 
the rank and influence assigned to woman. 
The highest progress of ancient times knew 
nothing of her position and destiny, and 
hence the most refined and polished society 
of Greece and Rome was dashed with bar- 
barism. The grand instrument of modern 
improvement has been the gospel, which 
alone solves the problem of woman’s desti- 
ny and defines her task. This is eloquently 
stated in a passage in Blackwood’s Magazine: 
“Not to make laws, not to lead armies, not 
to govern empires, but form those by whom 
laws are made, armies led and .empires 
governed; to guard against the slightest 
taint or bodily infirmity, the frail creature, 
whose moral, no less than physical being 
muet be derived from her; to inspire these 





principles, to incaleulate those docitina vy 
animate those sentiments which generation, 
yet unborn, and nations yet uncivilized shal 
learn to bless; to soften firmness into sie, 
and chasten honor into refinement: to exik 
generosity into virtue; by soothing care . 
lull the anguish of the body and the he 
worse anguish of the mind; by her teoder 
ness to disarm passion; by her purity t) te 
umph over sense; to cheer up the scko} a 
sinking under his toil; to console the States. 
man for the ingratitude of a mistaken ye, 
ple; to be compensation for friends that are 
perfidious, for happiness that has passed ayy. 
Such is her destiny; to visit the forsake ;) 
attend the neglected when monarelis abgp. 
don, when counsellors betray, when jos:y. 
prosecutes, when brethren and disciples flee, 
to remain unshaken and unchanged; and ex. 
hibit in the lower world a type of that lov. 
pure, constant, and ineffable, which in q). 
other world we are taught to believe the ta; 
of virtues.” 





THE APPLE OF THE DEAD SE, 

We made a somewhat singular discovery 
when traveling among the mountains‘) tis 
east of the Dead Sea, where the ruins of 
Annon and Jerash well repay the labor and 
fatigue to be encountered in visiting then. 

It was a remarkably hot and sultry diy; 
we were scrambling up the mountain thn’ 
a thick jungle of bushes and low trees rhea 
I saw before mea fine plum tree, loaded 
with fresh blooming plums. I cried to ny 
fellow-traveler— 

“ Now, then, who will arrive first at the 
plum tree?” and as he caught a glimps o! 
so refreshing an object, we both presel 
our horses into a gallop to see which wo! 
get the first plum from the branches We 
both arrived at the same moment, and ea! 
snatching a fine plum, put it at once is 
our mouths; when, on biting it, instead of 
the cool, delicious, juicy fruit, which we & 
pected, our mouths were filled with «dy, 
bitter dust, and we sat under the tree, up" 
our horses, sputtering and hemming, # 
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doing all we could to be relieved of the 
saaszous taste of this strange fruit. We 
thea perceived, and to my great delight, 
fait we had discovered the nauseous Apple 
of the Dead Sea, the existence of which has 
hoon doubted since the days of Strabo and 
Pliny, who first described it. 

Many travelers have given descriptions of 
ther vegetable productions bearing some 
analogy to the one described by Pliny ; but 
ap to this time no one had ever met with 
the thing itself either upon the spot men- 
tioned by the ancient authors, or elsewhere. 


can be no doubt whatever that this is the 
Apple of Sodom, to which Strabo and Pli- 
ny referred. 

Some of those which I brought to Eng- 
land were given to the Linnzen Society, who 
piblished an engraving of them and a de- 
sription of their vegetable peculiarities in 
their “ Transactions ;’? but, as they omit- 
ted to explain the peculiar interest attached 
to them in consequence of their having been 
sought for above one hundred and fifty 
years, they excited little attention ; though, 
as the evidence of the truth of what has so 
long been considered as a vulgar fable, they 
are so fairly classed among the most curious 
of the productions which have been brought 
from the Holy Land. 

[Curzon’s Monasteries in the Levant. 


% | brought several ofgthem to England; they 
~~ area kind of gall nut. I found othors af- 
es terwards upon the plains of Troy; but there 
ban 
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LIFE’S DECLINE. 

Sapxess is apt to gather over the thoughts 
of those who are in the middle of their ca- 
ret and the strength of their days in the 
anticipation of the “sere and yellow leaf’ of 
life's decline, Though they wish to be spar- 
ed to beold, they shrink from the destiny 
of being old. And this is an inconsistency 
anda weakness, ‘ Dark is age and unlove- 
ly,’ is the favorite chant of youth’s boding 
time. Inexperience descries it, without 
knowing what it is. Gay hearts look away 
from it as one of nature’s steruest necessities. 










Imagination finds resemblance to it in the 
autumnal landscape, with its lengthening 
night and its wilted glories. The poetry 
that we all read, sings drearily of this de- 
clension of human power, the stripping of 
the earth’s bravery. 
* Where is the pride of Summer—the green prime— 
The many, many leaves all twinkling? Three 
On the mossed elm; three on the naked lime 
Trembling, and one upon the old oak tree! 

Alone, alone, 

Upon a mossy etone. 
We sit and reckon up the dead and gone, 
With the last leaves for a love rosary.’ 


There is a charm in such expressions of 
seusibility that easily melt us. But let us 
not yield to them too far; nor ascribe to 
them more truth than they really contain.— 
No sentimental beauty should mislead us to 
be unjust to the privileges of our beirg; un- 
grateful for the provisions that are treasured 
up for the latter days, as well as for the 
former; and mistrustful of the care of the 
Heavenly Father, who guides to the end and 
‘saves to the utmost.’ He sends the same 
angels that watch over his little ones to bear 
up in their arms the aged ones also, when 
they are worn with the length of their jour- 
ney and their strength faileth. 

I can contemplate nothing more venera- 
ble or dear than the finishing—long may it 
be before it is finished!—of a well-spent life; 
with its ripened experience, its mellow wis- 
dom, its remembrance full of peace, and its 
hopes full of immortality. It may be use- 
ful to the last; and more useful as it draws 
nigh to the last. Does it not tread closer on 
the heavenly world? And what new things 
is it for eyes, that were even growing dim to 
outward beauty, to see the future kindling 
with a brighter sun, and to catch visions of 
God? ‘At that day shall a man look to his 
Maker.’ 

We are no believers in the capacity of 
ignorance successfully to excite social func- 
tions, which require knowledge aud experi- 
euce for their beneficial exercise, and still 
less in the notion that any multiples of ig- 
norance will constitute knowledge. But in 
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this we haye undoubted faith—that if the 
people possessed political power, the mere 
selfish instincts of the upper and middle 
classes, would render them as anxious to 
educate them as they have hitherto been 
apathetic. When we visit the lion in his 
cage, and are éatisfied that the bars have 
strength enouyh to confine him, we look with 
indifference, or mere curiosity, on his teeth 
and claws; but break down the iron gratings 
and let him loose upon us, or shut us up be- 
side him, and we should hasten to extract, if 
we could, those implements of destruction. 
Thus it is with the people. While we are 
able by horse, foot and artillery, criminal 
officers, judges and tools, to retain them, with 
all their rude habits and fierce instinct rife 
within them, we quietly leave them to degra- 
dation, until we settle our own ecclesiastical 
and theological disputes regarding the per- 
sons by whom, and the manner in which 
their teeth and claws should be removed.— 
Westminster Review. 





THE THREE DESTROYERS. 


“Man's inhumanity to man 
Makes countless millions mourn.” 


This opium trade between India and Chi- 
na reached, in 1849, 60,000 chests,each con- 
taining from 125 to 140 pounds, and aver- 
aging in value $550 a chest, or, in all, $33,- 
000,000, which was all, or nearly all, paid to 
the English. The clear profit of the British 
government from the smuggling and contra- 
band sale of opium to the Chinese for that 
year, was $15,480,000. The whole poisoned 


to death annually 400,000 Chinese; and a 


most horrid death it is. But England needs 


money. 
The African slave trade, which was de- 


stroyed by the efforts of Wilberforce and 
Clarkson, and which was unparalleled for it® 
cruelties, employed one hundred and sixty 
vessels, and five thousand seamen. The 
property dependent upon itin the West In- 
dies, was estimated at one hundred millions 
and the trade was valued at £6,000,000 an- 
nually. It employed 160,000 tons ofshipping 





Say oer ae ‘ 
The representatives from the c ity of Lon ti 
said,if the trade were aboiished, ) 


it } 
render the city of London one scene tw \. y 
ruptey and ruin. England needs mo, F 
and how could she give up the trafic? : I 
she did, and nobly too. “The le gislaty ’ j 
said the great Charles James Fox, « -_ ; 
either abolish it, or plead guilty of a}) 4, P 
wickedness which had been shown to » nd r 
it. It could not be regulated, because there P 
could be no regulation to murder.” th 
The Liquor Trade has been scarce Jess ia r 
extent, or less predatory and cruel upon alj th 
the rights -and interests of man, Ip jp d 
United Kingdom, as appears by statistics fn 
published by direction of Parliment, the os, lf 
of intoxicating liquors consumed in a single ci 
year was two hundred and fifty millions of in 
dollars, all received from customers by men of 
engaged in the traffic. Here the agricu tun! fe 
world found a market for thirty million dj). be 
lars’ worth of produce, and the govern: et in 
a revenue of sixty-five million dollars, while B 
60,000 human beings were hurried annu:!y fo 
to drunkards’ graves. In the last half cx «] 
tury the spirit stream in that kingdoms 4 
mounts to no less than 1,029,628,663 gallons 
yielding to the manufucturers and yenden 
the enormous sum of £666,671,600 sterlix: , 
sustaining continually, and sometimes is 
great luxury and wealth, 100,000 familes— 
In the five countries, Great Britain, Pm T 
sia, France, Sweden and the United State, x 
according to official reports, are expending = 
yearly, on intoxicating drinks, 546 milliows ¢ 
of dollars. All worse than wasted Du -: 
many cry out: “By this craft we have ow = 
wealth.” 
The legislative report of the State of Nev tak 
York, for 1849, estimated the places of se ye 
in the cities of the State at seven thousand; pal 
and placing the average sales of each day # tisk 
ten dollars, computed the retail sale at tos (wh 
places alone at $26,550,000 each year. The coul 
Marshal of Boston reports 1,600 liquor & tree 
tablishments in that city, whose annual silts e 
adi 


at one gallon a day, amount at four cents 8 
glass, to $1,401,600. Estimating Boston * , 
one-sixth of the State, would give $8,409" 





600 as the total annual receipts from the re 
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sal uailie,in the State. The home produced 
jiqaor in the United States, in the last ten 
years, has been estimated at $112,606,630, 
od the imported at $27,568,450. At the 
preweries and Distilleries of the State of 
New York, the farmer finds annually a mar- 
jet for 6,625,280 bushels of barley, rye, oats 
apdcorn, valued at $3,327,514. The in- 
retments in Hotels, Taverns, Groceries, 
aocks of wines, ales and liquors, chiefly in 
thecity of New York, paying well, are esti- 
mated at $50,0C0,000. Here are gains, but 
there are losses. The number of common 
drankards in the United States is estimated 
from 3 to 500,000; 30,000 die year by year 
140,000 persons have been arrested in the 
city of New York in six years, under the 
influence of intoxicating liquor. The cost 
of pauperism and crime, the waste, the los- 
ses by shipwrecks and fires, the loss of la- 
bor, the fruit of intemperance, is annually 
in the United States over a hundred millions, 
But men must have gain. What cares he 
for the sorrows and sufferings of a world!— 
“By this craft we have our wealth.”’—Journal 
Amercan Temperance Union. 





CONVENIENT AND ATTRACTIVE 
SCHOOL HOUSES. 

The necessity of attractive and convenient 
school-houses is so obvious, that we pass by 
much that might be said on the importance 
of well constructed school-houses, to dwell 
fot amoment upon one single thought con- 
nected with the subject. . 

Were there no other consideration to be 
taken into view in making school-houses of 
‘ynmetrical proportions, in keeping the 
paut fresh and the windows whole, in fur- 
isting blinds, in inclosing ground, and 
(when practicable, as it alwaysis in the 
country,) in cultivating ornamental shade 
trees, that of the influence of these external 
wrangements on the tastes and character of 


children is too important to be overlook- 
ed, 
Character is indeed formed by the irflu- 


constituted in relation to the externai world, 
that matter has much to do in determining 
human character, and particularly in the for- 
mation of taste. Beauty order and grandeur 
in external forms affect the mind and shape 
and character. The tastes of children are 
early formed, and it is of vital importance 
to their happiness and usefulness in life, that 
their tastes be developed judiciously. Book 
knowledge is a small part of education. The 
very term education implies something far 
beyond. Itis the leading out of the mind, 
the cultivation of the heart, the discipline of 
the young powers by every gentle appliance 
the rousing of the energies to healthful and 
increasing action. With these the outward 
world, externals have much to do. The 
character and taste of a child are strongly 
influenced by hisassociations with the place 
where he learns his alphabet cons his simple 
lessons, and spends so important a period of 
life in preparation for the active duties of a 
citizen. Let not these be gloomy but pleas- 
ant. Let no parent or teacher leave his child 
or pupil to suppose that the great end of 
schooi-going is to enter a desolate house, to 
sit still ona bench with arms folded, or fin- 
gers dove-tailed, in mortal fear of punish- 
ment if he fail of these. 

Rather let parent and teacher make the 
school house and all its environs attractive 
to the child and pupil. Let the observant 
eye of the child rest on what is neat and 
tasteful. Let not his original susceptibility 
of beauty becrushed, but tenderly quick- 
ened and influenced, Let him be surroun- 
ded by objects which shall call forth to bless 
his life 

“The form of Beauty smiling at the heart.’’ 


Next in vividness tothe memories of our 
childhood’s home, are those of the place 
where we first went toschool. They loom 
up in theretrospect of ou: lives with dis- 
tinctness and reality. The aged man who 
has forgotten, perhaps, the events of the last 
week or year, remembers and will never for- 
get the place of his school days—so strong 
is the recollection which the children of the 





“ee of mind upon mind; yet we are so 


Commonwealth will retain, scores of years 
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hence, of the several places where they now has come down to him from hig fathes 
learn the rudiments of knowledge. They have gone to their last home, jy; he 
If, therefore parents and teachers ,would | can trace their footsteps over the scenes, 
paint a picture on the immortal canvass of a | his daily Jabors. The roof that shelte:s j,,, 
young mind, of which they will not be a- | Was reared by those to whom he owes}, be 
shamed, next to having2homes comfortable ing. Some interesting domestic tradj;), nis 
and tasteful, let them make the school-house connected with every inclosure, The favor. 
neat and attractive. There will be found in | ite fruit tree was planted by his fathers}... 
every community, individuals who attach| He sported in boyhood beside the },,,; 
little importance to this subject. The reason | Which still winds throngh the meadoy— 
for this may in part be attributed to the un- Through the field lies the path to the yj!\.. 
fortunate circumstances in which their own | 8chool of earlier days. He still hears {j,,, 
early feelings and tastes were developed.— the windows the voice of the Sabbath {.)) 
#May they not have suffered through their which called his fathers to the house of 6.4 
whole lives from undeveloped and misgui- And near at hand is the spot where his ys. 
ded tastes. Iftheir only associations with rent laid down to rest, and where, whe: i: 
school-houses are of dilapidated walls, bro- | time has come, ‘he shall be laid by hist: 
ken windows, smoky ceilings, soiled floors, ren. These are He feelings of the ones 
whittled desks, and uncomfortable seats, it of the soil. Words cannot paint then 
is not strange. Yet such persons, on reflec- | 8°!4 cannot buy them; they flow out of ie 
tion, may, perhaps see with more clearness deepest fountains of the heart; they a 
the justice of the subject, as travelers in for- life-eprings of a fresh, healthy and gevervas 
eign lands, rich in all that is glonously lux- national character.—Zd, Everett 
uriant, appreciate far more each sunny hue, 
melodious sounds, and lovely configuration,} EDITORIAL MISCELLANI,. 
thanthey who have dwelt their lifetime | ~~ nnn. 
among such scenes— Wis. Farmer. 








Tue Miscerrany is now fully launched 
and in deep water, with plenty of sea-row- 
A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE, full rigged, and well manned. Our friends 

—_— may rest assured that there are no shoals or 

The man who stands upon his own soil— | quicksands menacing us. We have clearel 
who feels that by the laws of the land in| the Straits, neither Scylla nor Charybis 
which he lives—by the laws of civilized na- | shade now our prospects. We are covstau'- 
tious—he is the rightful and exclusive own- | ly receiving small sheets with which \or- 
er of. the land which he tills—is, by thecon- | pair our Sailsand improve our speed. But 
stitution of our nature, under a wholesome | we enjoy it and will assure our frieu/s thet 
infiuence not easily imbibed from any other | we will not complain for some time to cows 
source, He feels, other things being equa! So continue to send along your paper, & 
more strongly than another, the character of | change is no robbery. If we receive you 
aman as the lord of an inanimate world.— | paper you shall have ours, and when yous 
Of this great and wonderful sphere, which | becomes burdensome to our pockets we ¥. 
fashioned by the hand of God, and upheld | cry enough, and we leave you at full libery 
by his power, rolling through the heavens, a| to do the same. We look with confidence 
part is his, his from the center to the sky.— | to the future, for we labor to make the Us 
It is the space on which the generation be- | cellany a desirable and useful family Mig* 
fore him moved in its rounds of duties, and | zine, and hoping for success in carrying 0“ 
he feels himself connected by a visible link | this aim, werely upon that Arm that pluck: 
with those who follow him, and to whom | eth down and setteth up for success 10 0 
he is to transmit a homa Perhaps his farm | enterprisa Will the people sesond ° + 
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cor labors and sustain the work? We are 
not jorgetfal that a sympathizing and gener- 
ous public have kindly appreciated our in- 
*entions in regard to the work in the past, 
aod with our increasing prospects of rend- 
ering the work’ more valuable, we shall ex- 
pect a large imerease in our subscription list. 
In fact we are now receiving large additions, 
subscribers are pouring in upon us with a 
coustantlyjswelling stream,’ and we think 
ye have every reason to calculate upon three 
thousand additional subscribers by the close 
ofthe present volume. We intended:to have 
iotrodaced Rev. John Russell to the readers 
of the Miscellany as Corresponding Editor, 
batashe has done it himself in a letter to 
us more gracefully, than we could have done 
the thing, we will simply congratulate the 
reader and all concerned upon this impor- 
tant'event, and go to,work with new hopes, 
and new zeal,upon our long-loved , Miscella- 
ty. While Messrs. Wood and Russell bend 
their energies to increase the list, no pains 
shall be spared to make the work what its 
fiends wish it tobe. Will our contributors 
point their pens anew for us. The warm 
weather seems to have affected them{some- 
what, We have looked in vain for some 
manuscripts which we had hoped to receive 
before this time, but we suppose the happy 
time will come soon. In the mean time the 
poets still enjoy ;the presence of the muse, 
as is abundantly evinced by a glance at our 
pages. We hope our prose-writers will yet 
give a'good account of themselves, 





FROM THE CORRESPONDING EDI- 
TOR. 


Mr. Eprror;—Suovtp there be room this 
month in the Miscellany, 1 should like to 
have you introduce me to its readers, On 
looking over the list of subscribers, I find 
that with many of them I am personally 
acquainted, and the thought of mecting them 
monthly through the columns of the Miscel- 
any, is to mg exceedingly pleasant. Those 
¥bom I have not seen, are strongly entitle - 





to my esteem, for their manifested interest 
in periodical literature of a moral character 
And now friends that the ceremonies of in- 
troduction are over, allow me, as my custom 
is, to be perfectly at home even among 
strangers. 


With many of you I have‘looked anxious- 
ly upon the, Miscellany , from its commence- 
ment, and watched it with trembling through 
the changes of its youthful period. When 
the first number was before_me, I involun- 
tarily said,‘its early death would be a mis- 
fortune, for should it live and prosper, it will 
greatly assist to bless the age. But while 
many “mightier have fallen” it has been 
sustained through all embarressments inci- 
dent to the beginning of such an enterprise. 
A circumstance by the way which is alike 
complimentary to the skill of its manager, 
and the intelligence of its patrons. Up to 
this time I have been connected with it only 
by literary sympathy, and as a reader of its 
pages. Hereafter however, its inserests and 
mine are to be identical. And I will here say 
to our readers, that the new firm though fully 
concious of the difficulties attending their task 
are nevertheless determined not only to sus- 
tain, but greatly improve the literary cha- 
racter of the work. That we shall be able 
to please everybody is more than we can 
reasonably jexpect, the variety of tastes a- 
mong men absolutely forbid the hope. Our 
aim will therefore be rather to profit, than 
please, or rather to “ please all men for their 
good to edification.” R. 





Tae Lapres’ Curistran ANNUAL, James 
Challen, Editor, Cincinnati, O. Terms $1,00 
per annum, payable invariably in advance. 
We have received No. 2 of this publication 
and consider it of those publications which 
will both please and profit. It has a very 
pretty ergraving, “The Widows Mite.”’— 
The proprietor promises one or elegant en- 
gravings in each number. Its mechanical 
execution will compare with the best of its 
kind, 
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Micuicax Curistrax Heratp.—This we| AMeptoan Artisan. Price $2,00) a yon, 
consider one of the most ably conducted | advance. John Bullock, Editor. Sam’ Fleet 
papers*in the West, In its theology it is| and F.O. Dorr, Corresponding Editors, yy 
after the straitest sect of the Baptist religion . 
a Baptist. But in saying this ve use nore-|} Tyg partizan papers we cannot at semis 
flections. The editor is a high minded and | notice without incurring the charge of iy», 
honorable man. Open and frank and of/tiality, There are many of them yery able 
course his opinions are presented fully | .onducted and aside from their pel : 
without hesitation but always courteously | dogmas afford? to their readers a ‘es ; 
His is one of the best family papers in the | amount of general news as well as occasiy, 
country. Terms $2,00 per annum, ally some literary gems. These papers vr 
useful, but might be more, so in our hy}, 
opinion if they would exhibit more ej); 
and a greater desire to get at the truth, |; 
strikes us that if there is anything in »). 
tics beside a scramble for office, —if ther ve 
great antagonistr principles which separ: 
honest, thinking men, that these principis 
can be discussed in the spirit of kindvess 
and with a respectful consideration {iy th. 
principles and opinions of others. If it ey. 
not be done thus, we still say let us have:\» 
political papers and let the quarrel be th 

Artuvr’s Home Gazetre.—We have been | these several charopions of the parties and 
in the receipt for some months past of Ar-| not between the people themselves, Thee 
thur’s Home Gazette, a very able paper pub- | serve as a safety valve to remove the sje 
lished at Philadelphia, at $2 per annum. | bundant heat and remove the dangers whic! 
This paper is always right on the subject of 
temperance and each number presents more| from fever, as well as everything which 
or less able articles. Its exciting fictitious | threatens the general health. 
stories of course we do not endorse, but they 
are always the best of their kind. Chaste 
and ever pointed with a good moral. 








Micrican Orcanx.—This little sheet seems 
to be doing good service in the cause of 
Temperance. Its articles are generally pre- 
pared with ability. We hope its Editors, 
will not feel bound to admit such doggrel as 
Amicus Mint-Julep is favoring them with, 
The Organ is doing well, and compares fa- 
vorably with many larger temperance pa- 
pers. We learn that its subscription list is 
increasing in an unprecedented manner. So 
let it continue to do. 





WE noticed sometime since a medicine 
sold by Mr, William A. Wiggins of this «ty, 

Tue Toxex, A weekly Gazette of Odd} calied the Stampede medicine for the c 
Fellowship and General Information, pub-| of Fever and Ague and Chill Fever. 1) 
lished at Pittsburgh, Penn, Alexander B.| medicine we learn is having at the prest 
Russell, Editor and Proprietor. Of its Odd}. extensive sale. It not alae Te 
Fellowship we know nothing; but that it is| ,¢ humbugs but a real panacea for those 1s 
advocated ably by the Token we do know. disagreeable diseases. 
It is also a yery good receptacle of general 
information. Price $1,50 a year in advance. (ag” Wx are again publishing adver 
ments of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. [ls 

Screntiric American.—The last number | 1 odicine is taking a very strong hold ups 
of this most excellent paper has not been the good opinion of the people. It is regats 
reccived. It is too valuable for us willing-| 4,4 generally as a, most excellent reme!y 
ly to rest without it. Will the Publishers | ¢,. Pulmonary Complaints, Coughs and 
please forward. Letall men of Science se-| qojdg. 
cure the reading of the Scientific American. Having found it an excellent Medicine ve 
It is to such, invaluable. cheerfully endorse it. 








